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Our series of Sunday-school sketches is represented 
this week by Dr. James A. Worden, who speaks for 
the extensive field of the Presbyterian Church. 


It is to be hoped that the Springtide which is 
greeted in Susan Coolidge’s poem will be here by the 
time this issue reaches our readers. Just now, the 
only greeting which Spring gives to us is All hail / 


The concluding portion of Dr. Ginsburg’s valuable 
article on the Sanhedrin is given to our readers this 
week. And this is followed, not inappropriately, by 
an article from Dr. L. T. Townsend on Apostolic 
Opinions Concerning the Deity of Christ. The San- 
hedrin was the representative body of those who 
looked for the Messiah. The apostles represented 
those who had found the Messiah. 








Differences and contentions are inevitable, with the 
world as it is. Men of the best spirit cannot always 
see alike ; and it is a duty at times to contend for the 
truth as ome sees the truth. But bitterness and 
uncharitableness are never justifiable, nor are they 
ever necessary. Zeal for the right is often admirable 
in its exhibit ; but not if it be zeal without charity ; 
least of all when the matter of difference is of minor 
importance. As an old English divine expressed it: 

\ 





“They, who in contesting trivial and unessential 
points, break the bond of charity, are like some 
ancient idolaters, who in worshiping a fly would 
sacrifice an ox.” 

It is very well to talk about the impressiveness and 
educating power of visible illustrations—of pictures 
and other works of art; but we must not undervalue 
the power of the spoken word from the living teacher. 
Nor should we forget that of all visible illustrations 
the most impressive and potent is a truth incarnated ; 
a truth embodied and expressed in a human person. 
John Ruskin is not a man to depreciate the influence 
of art; but he has said emphatically: “ More, I 
think, has always been done for God by few words 


:| than many pictures, and more by few acts than many 


words.” A teacher’s wise and loving word to a 
scholar will have more power in the Sunday-school 
than the most striking blackboard display ; and of 
all eye-teaching there is nothing to be compared with 
a teacher’s consistent Christ-likeness. 


There is a gain sometimes in foreign travel, if that 
gain be only to open the traveler's eyes to those things 
which he has allowed to pass unheeded every day 
in his own country, but which he carefully notes when 
he sees them in other Jands. An amusing instance of 
this is found in one of the manuscript notes on the 
margin of an old copy of Leigh’s Critica Sacra, 
which once belonged, if we may judge from the 
remarks scattered through the volume, to a true-blue 
Puritan minister. Noticing a proposed derivation 
of a particular word meaning “ to beat” from another 
word which he supposed (wrongly) to mean “sandal,” 
the reverend annotator gravely remarks: “I have 
seen abroad the very thing here described, performed ; 
when ladies have taken off their sandals and there- 
with beaten the faces, arms, or necks of their domes- 
tics,—even in my presence. Nay! I may add that 
mothers frequently chastise their children with: their 
sandals.” Dear old bookworm! had he to travel 
four thousand miles before he could find an example 
of the disciplinary use of the mother’s slipper? And, 
after all, are there not a good many of us, who, like 
him, let pass, without observing, the things that are 
near,—only to clutch these same things and bear 
them back with us as new-found treasures, when, 
after long toil and pain, we meet with them in other 
years or beneath other skies ? 


The world is ready to say that “knowledge is 
power ;” but it is not so ready to admit, that faith is 
power. Yet, after all, the world is readier to heed 
and to follow, the man who believes something, than 
it is to submit itself to the man who knows a great 
deal. Heart is more potent than brain, the wide 
world over. Men are swayed by their feelings oftener 
than by their intellect. Nor is this wholly to be 
regretted ; for, as a rule, the warm and childlike heart 
is a better prompter than the cold and calculating 
brain ; and without a child’s faith there can be no 
attainment of a man’s highest power. “Except ye 
. . » become as little children,” says our Lord, “ ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
And of the millennial day, when all men shall be at 
their best, it is prophesied that “a little child shall 
lead them,” In proportion as the child-nature is con- 





tinued in a man, has a man attractiveness ; and in the 
same proportion can a man have, and wield, a econ- 
trolling influence over others. But when the child- 
nature has died out of a man, there is more “ hope of a 
tree” than of him. It was not a religious writer, but 
it was one whose life was a waste, who reproached 
himself as hopeless and undeserving because of his 
loss of a child-heart : 

“Tam not worthy of your innocent faith; 

I who with whetted knives of worldliness, 

Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 

Beside whose grave I pace for evermore, 

Like desolation on a shipwrecked shore.” 
And his ery out of bitter experience is but the sad 
echo of a truth of inspiration ; 
“ Woe worth the knowledge and the bookish lore, 

Which makes men mummies, weighs out every grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 

And sneers the heart down with the scoffing brain.” 
Aye, there is a lesson for every worker in every realm 
of human thought, or of human action, in the words 
of Jesus: “ Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven ;” for without child-likeness there 
is neither teachableness nor faith; and without both 
teachableness and faith, there is no possibility ofisal- 
vation or of progress. 





TACT IN FIGHTING TEMPTATION. 


There are more ways than one of being tempted ; 
and there are more ways than one of fighting temp- 
tation. Satan is an expert in the art of appealing to 
our baser motives ; and he knows how to apparel the 
worse, so as to make it appear the better, reason. 
However highly the “advanced ” theologians of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century may estimate. 
the power and the skill of the Great Adversary, there 
can be no doubt that Christ and his apostles thought 
and spoke of the Devil as a cunning enemy,—as one 
alert, powerful, unscrupulous, and cruel. If the enemy 
with whom we all are called to fight,—not once, not 
twice, but every day in our lives,—be so watchful and 
so determined ; if he be so artful in his methods of 
attack ; does it not go, without proof, that we who, it 
may be, are too little watchful, and by nature too 
devoid of spiritual art, have need of every help which 
tact can give us, in our conflict with him. 

When Whately was struggling to bring the study 
of logic once more into an honored place in the 
Oxford curriculum, one of the strongest arguments 
with which he plied the clerical authorities of that 


,| university was this, that “if the advocates of our 


religion think proper to disregard this help [of right 
reasoning], they will find on careful inquiry that their 
opponents do not.” So it was then ; and so it is now; 
“ for the sons of this world are for their own genera- 
tion wiser than the sons of the light.” The help that 
is despised by those who are fighting for innocence and 
right, is seized and used with potent effect by those 
who fight for the wrong. If the Christian, in fighting 
temptation, despises the help of tact, he will find by 
observation and experience that his spiritual enemies 
do not. 

But, granted that it is well to fight temptation with 
tact, how, after all, is it to be done? The answer 


must be a general one. There are a myriad forms of 
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temptation, and there are a myriad ways of meeting 
temptation. There is no rule-o’-thumb method by 
which we may defeat Satan once for all, and quiet for- 
ever the strivings of sin. On this battle-field of the 
spirit, one must learn by sore fighting and by cease- 
less vigils, how best to withstand the varied assaults 
of the evil one. Now the victory will be won by a 
sudden, steady assault on the strong places of sin 
and again it will be won by patient waiting and 
determined fighting, and by being able, for the time, 
simply to hold one’s own. 

There is a lesson of tact in the old-world legend of 
the saint who was harassed in all his work by the 
mocking face of the Devil. At last it became un- 
bearable ; and, one day, as the saint was busy at the 
forge, with his tongs thrust into the glowing fire, and 
that hateful, sneering face visible before him, he sud- 
denly snatched the white-hot tongs from the glowing 
cinders, and in a moment had the Devil by the nose. 
That changed the position of affairs in that forge ; it 
was no longer a question whether the saint would be 
allowed to pursue his work in peace, but whether the 
howling fiend at the other end of the tongs could by 
any means get away from the saint. 

Translate the legend into the language of to-day, 
and it expresses a mighty spiritual fact. Temptation 
is not conquered by whining about the weakness of 


- the flesh and the willingness of the spirit ; and then 


—yielding. Often the surest way to win the vic- 


, tory is dexterously to flank the enemy ; and to change 


his position from that of the assaulting party to that 
of the assaulted. That North Country farmer whose 
two besetting sins were avarice and a hot temper, 
knew how to flank the enemy when he resolved that 
every time he gave way to anger he would take from 
his pocket a bank-note, and burn it to ashes; thus at 
one time cooling his wrath and dealing a gratuitous 
stab to his avarice. ‘“ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you,” is the command of Holy Writ ; and the best 
way to assure the Devil that your resistance is sincere, 
and not a mere temporizing show of resistance to make 
yielding seem excusable, is to cease standing on the 
defensive, and to take up some work for Christ which 
the traitor in you would fain persuade you to let alone. 

This is the true office of tact in fighting tempta- 


. tion,—to change the base on which the conflict is 


being waged ; and, metaphorically speaking, to take 
the Devil by the nose. The ascetic saints who fled 
to the desert to escape the temptations of the world, 
and who attempted to quell the promptings of the 
flesh by scourgings and fastings, had a mind to 
show tact; but they lacked the tact to show. They 
were content to fight the battle out on Satan’s lines; 
and there was their error. With as good a spirit and 


with better judgment, does he struggle who turns away 


from the Tempter, and devotes himself to untiring activ- 
ity in another direction, perhaps laboring for the Master 
among those who are tempted, and who know not how 
to resist. Over such a soul Satan finds himself un- 
able to gain any fatal advantage; his most artful 
fascinations have no power to corrupt an imagination 
which is already filled with the Word and the work 
of God, or which is determinedly occupied in behalf 
of new and absorbing activities. 

And so it comes that the highest tact in fighting 
temptation is something which the world would not 
call tact at all. That tact is not displayed in keeping 
the attention fixed upon the probable point of attack ; 
nor in erecting man-made systems of fortification 
about it; but it often consists in leaving the weak 
part in our defenses and seeking battle in the open 
plain. Foolish as such a proceeding may seem to the 
tyro in spiritual warfare, it has the truest philosophy 
on its side, For in battle the advantage is likely 
to lie with the attacking party,—there is a force of 
movement, an enthusiasm of courage, in an ad- 
vance, which can more than make up for the lack of 
protecting cover. 

Are you melancholy and despairing; are you 
tempted to believe that life is a hopeless tragedy? 
you will not find relief from the temptation to despair 
by beooding over it; nor will you get rid of it by 





seeking amusement and forgetfulness in the places 
where men go for these. The laugh of the clown is 
hollow ; you see the dark lines beneath the eyes that 
feign gladness. But seek to lighten the despair of 
others; carry the message of hope and trust to the 
neglected poor, in the slums of the city, in the streets 
and lanes, in the wards of the hospitals; and in the 
bearing of that message, you will yourself find trust 
and gladness, Overcome your dread of the world’s 
evil by assaulting Satan in his strongholds of sin and 
wretchedness, and you will find that the night is not 
so starless as you had thought. He that goes out 
into Satan’s night te rescue the wandering, will also 
see God’s stars. 

And this is the principle which lies at the bottom 
of all tact in fighting temptation. We are never sure 
to be true to ourselves; and if the enemy can get us 
to make self—our work, our temptations, owr sor- 
rows—the main object of our thought, his work is 
more than half accomplished. Our only safety is in 
getting outside of ourselves. Whatever your peculiar 
temptation is, you will not overcome it by clinging to it ; 
but rather by turning away from it. Forget it, in 
the work of helping others; and it ceases to be a 
temptation. 

Get out of yourself! you will never find strength 
or peace there. Cease to bewail the weakness of the 
flesh or the apparent smallness of the measure of 
grace which has been given you. You have strength 
and grace enough if only you use them; and Christ 
has more to give in your time of greater need. Your 
temptations come because self occupies too large a 
place in your thoughts. Would you know how to 
fight these temptations with tact ? 

“Many wounded round thee moan; 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsam, and that balm 
shall heal thine own.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In our enunciation of the truth as wesee the truth, and 
in our condemnation of the wrong as we see the wrong, 
we cannot hope to have all our readers agree with us. 
Indeed, there would be little satisfaction in editorial 
work, if nothing was to be said by an editor but what 
would be promptly accepted and agreed to by his readers. 
Yet we cannot afford the space in our columns for the 
denunciation of our spirit and course by all of our read- 
ers who dissent from our opinions. And hereby we are 
liable to give added grief to many who would like to 
emphasize their opinions, or to protest against ours, before 
our constituency. Ifin any instance we have erred ina 
particular statement of fact, we are always ready to make 
explicit correction ; but beyond this we cannot promise 
to heed the cali of dissenting readers. A few weeks ago 
we re-stated our often-expressed opinions on church 
mortgages and church debts. In doing so, we quoted 
from a San Franci§co paper a statement, that at the 
opening of a new church in that city one of the trustees 
“coolly and deliberately ” said “that the debt of ten 
thousand dollars had been purposely contracted, so that 
the church might have something to do.” Then we 
made our comments on this novel method of inciting a 
church to Christian activity. And now there comes an 
indignant letter from that church trustee,teeming with 
charges of falsity and malice, and dictatorial and 
pharisaical conduct on our part; and giving a somewhat 
extended history of the church in question. He says of 
our editoriai note: “ This article can do no harm on the 
Pacific coxs:, but it does do harm to the cause of Christ 
where we a-e not known, and for this cause we have 
replied.” !nasmuch as the name of neither the church 
nor the trustee has been mentioned in our columns, we 
certain'y do not wish to throw discredit on both by 
uplifting them now into invidious prominence. Our 
original quotation was from the Daily Evening Bulletin, of 
San Francisco, for January 29, 1883. We did, it is true, 
supplement the Bulletin’s report by saying that the 
church trustee’s statement was made “ coolly and deliber- 
ately ;” but on reading his letter to us we are inclined 
to think that we were entirely mistaken as to his ordinary 
style of speech. Aside from this unintentional error, 
which we now correct, we do not see that the trustee’s 
letter points out any error of fact in our statement, or 
that it denies the correctness of the Bulletin’s report. 
One expression of our opinion is said by this indignant 
writer to be “ false in fact, and false in Christian ethics ;”’ 





but there is where we differ with this church trustee ; and 
that there may be no question as to our position on that 
point, we “coolly and deliberately ” repeat the assertion 
as our unchanged and unchanging opinion : “To build a 
house of worship and, call it the Lord’s house, without 
paying for it, is a dishonest transaction.” 


There are two things in the book line that wecan never 
point out to an inquirer; one is the best Sunday-school 
singing-book, and the other is the best Bible commen- 
tary. In fact, there is no book in either of these lines 
that is unqualifiedly the best for everybody. What 
would be good for one person would be poor for another. 
Yet hardly any other question is so often repeated to us 
as is either of these two questions. Here, for example, 
comes the call for counsel concerning Bible commen- 
taries from two sources ; and in each case it is somewhat 
more specific than usual. A lady teacher from New 
Jersey writes : 

May I trouble you for some advice about buying a Bible 
commentary? I want one for an ordinary student, not a 
scholar. Or is it better to buy parts of the Bible by different 
authors ? 

And a clergymen from Indiana states a case with more 
of detail as follows: 

A young man of about the average ability among farmers, 
made a public profession of faith in Christ about one year ago. 
So far as I can judge, he has been growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of Christ. He said to me, “I have been a sinner 
all my life, and now I desire that the remainder of my days 
shall be the Lord’s. I shall not be satisfied with a mere pro- 
fession. Please tell me how I can be an active, live Christian.” 
I gave him such instruction as best I could. I have reason to 
believe that he profited by it. Last January he went West. I 
have been in correspondence with him. He is not near the 
reach of church and Sunday-school influence. He feels it. 
He now writes, “ In reading and studying the Bible daily with 
prayer, as you directed me, I find more and more the need of 
help-to understand some parts of it, that I may be benefited 
myself, and be of help to those around me. I wish to get a 
commentary which will be a help tome. Please tell me what 
one to get.”” Iask you. I have spoken at some length con- 
cerning this young man that you might know something of the 
spirit that prompts him to ask for help of that kind. I think 
I know about what would do him the most good, but I have not 
yet seen it, and it may not have been written. But I shall be 
glad to know which of the many would, in your opinion, come 
nearest suiting this case. 

Of complete commentaries of the Bible, as we view it, 
that which is known as The Speaker’s Commentary is 
the best in helping the average Bible student over the 
hard places, in the understanding of the text itself. Its 
American reprint is published by Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co., New York, in eight volumes, at $5.00 a4 volume. 
For ordinary use, by the average Bible reader, the com- 
mentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, would better 
meet the case. Of the various reprints of this, an excel- 
lent one is that published by Jerome B. Names & Co., of ° 
Hillsdale, Michigan, in four volumes, at $8.00 for the 
full set. Again, there is nathing to be compared with 
old Matthew Henry’s commentary for pungent and 
practical applications of the teachings of the text. A 
good reprint of this is published by Robert Carter and 
Brothers, New York, in four quarto volumes, at $15.00 
the set. But, after all, a full Bible commentary is not 
the best help to real Bible study ; especially for such a 
young man as the one described by our Indiana corres- 
pondent. His better way is to secure Sunday-school 
privileges, to begin with, since he is now without them. 
There being no Sunday-school in his neighborhood, let 
him get oneup. If children are near him, let him gather 
them for their teaching. At the least, he can find two 
or three persons—from five or ten miles’ distance, say, if 
none are nearer—to meet with him somewhere, in log 
cabin or sod house, for Bible study ; and the more he can 
add to this number the better. Then he and they can 
take hold of these International lessons, with the aid of 
the best helps to their study which are available, and 
can together seek to find the mind of the Spirit under 
the guidance ofthe Spirit in their Biblestudy. There are 
many excellent special helps to the study of particular 
portions of the Bible; such, for instance, as Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible, on the Old Testament, and his Life 
of Christ on the New ; Vincent’s, or Peloubet’s, Notes on 
the International Lessons for the year; Bishop Ellicott’s 
Handy Commentary, in its several separate volumes; 
and a host of works of like special value, like those we 
have recently named in connection with the current 
lessons on Acts. No private study of the Bible as a 
whole, by such a young manas the one described, is not to 
be compared in practical value with the study of a par- 
ticular portion of the Bible in connection with the work 
of helping others to its understauding. On that point we 
cannot be in doubt. 
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RELEASED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Only a few short weeks ago, 

All icy bound and packed with snow, 
This rocky cleft, through which to-day 
Runs the glad brooklet on its way ; 
The merry brook which leaps and flows, 
Flashing and singing as it goes, 

To find and join and make a part 

Of the great river’s urgent heart. 
Could it have dreamed so sweet a thing 
In all those months of prisoning? 

O happy brook! made glad, made free, 
Shall you not find at last the sea? 


Only a few short months ago, 

A harder frost, a deeper snow, 

Lay on my soul and held it tight 
Away from hope, away from light. 
Now God’s sweet sun has entered in 
And melted all the chains of sin, 
And led by his dear hand to-day 

My soul goes singing on its way, 

To link its little thread of good 
With the vast, over-brimming flood! 
O happy soul! made glad, made free, 
Shalt thou not find at last thy sea? 





THE SANHEDRIN IN THE TIME OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


BY THE REV. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

With this outline before us of the constitution and 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin, we shall be able to under- 
stand how far this ancient Jewish institution illustrates 
the references to it in the New Testament. 

1. From the fact that the Sanhedrin consisted of the 
three classes, namely, the chief priests, the elders, and 
the scribes, we see in the first place that the following 
four and twenty references to these classes, though vary- 
ing in order, are to this supreme assembly. 


(1.) Chief priests ard scribes (Matt. 20: 18; 21:15; Mark 
10: 33; 14:1; 15:31; Luke 20: 19; 22:2; 23: 10). 

(2.) Chief priests and Pharisees (John 11: 47 ; 18: 3). 

(3.) Chief priests and council (Mark 14: 55; Acts 22: 30). 

(4.) Chief priests and elders (Matt. 27 : 3, 12, 20; 28: 11, 12; 
Acts 4: 23; 23: 14). 

(5.) Chief priests and elders of the people (Matt. 21: 23; 
26: 47; 27:1). 
; (6.) Chief priests, elders, and all the council (Matt. 26 : 59). 

(7.) Chief priests, elders, scribes, and the whole council 
(Mark 15: 1). 

(8.) Chief priests, seribes, and elders (Mark 11: 27; 14: 43). 

(9.) Chief priests and elders of the Jews (Acts 25: 15). 

(10.) Chief priests and scribes (Mark 14: 32), B 

(11.) Chief priests, scribes, and elders (Matt. 27:41; Luke 
20: 1). 

(12.) Chief priests, scribes, and elders of the people (Matt. 
26: 3). 

(13.) Chief priests, scribes, and chief of the people’ (Luke 
19: 47). 

(14.) Chief priests, captains of the temple, and elders (Luke 
22: 52). 
(15.) Chief priests and rulers of the people (Luke 23 : 13). 

(16.) Chief priests and rulers (Luke 24: 20). 

(17.) Chief priests and all their council (Acts 22: 30). 

(18.) Elders, chief priests, and scribes (Matt. 16:21; Mark 
8:31; Luke 9: 22). 

(19.) Elders of the people, chief priests, and scribes (Luke 
22: 66). 

(20.) Seribes and chief priests (Mark 11: 18). 

(21.) Scribes and elders (Matt. 26 : 57). 

(22.) Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 23: 2, 13, 14, 15, ete.; 
John 8: 3). 

(23.) Pharisees and chief priests (John 7 : 32). 

(24.) Rulers, elders, and scribes (Acts 4: 5). 


2. We see in the second place that in Nos. 6, 7, and 
17, namely, Matthew 26:59; Mark 15:1; Acts 22: 30, 
where the words “and all the council,” or “the whole 
council,” which literally denote “ and the all,” or “ the 
whole Sanhedrin,” are in opposition to the classes 
which constituted the members of the Sanhedrin, and 
are better rendered by “even the all,” or “ the whole 


. Sanhedrin.” 


8. The constitution of the Sanhedrin, moreover, 
accounts for the interchangeable use of the constituen- 
cies to be found in the Gospels when describing the 
assembly. Hence Matthew speaks of the Sanhedrin as 
“the priests and elders of the people” (21: 23). Mark, 
who describes the same event, speaks of them as “the 
chief, the scribes, and the elders” (11: 27), whilst Luke 
in his narrative says “the chief priests and the scribes ” 
(20:1). Again Matthew (26 : 3) says, “ the chief priests, 
the scribes, and the elders of the people; ” whilst John, 





in the parallel passage (11: 47), says, “ the chief priests 
and the Pharisees.” So, too, Matthew 26: 47 has “ chief 
priests and elders of the people,” and the parallel pas- 
sage in Mark 14: 43 has “the chief priests, the scribes, 
and the elders.” The same is the case in Matthew 
26 : 57, where it is “the scribes and the elders,” whilst 


the parallel passage in Mark 14:53 has “the chief 


priests, the elders, and thescribes.” A still greater varia- 
tion in describing the Sanhedrin is to be found in the 
three evangelists who describe the same event. Thus 
Matthew 27: 1 calls the assembly “ the chief priests, the 
elders, and the scribes.” Mark 15:1, in the parallel 
passage, styles them the “chief priests, the elders, and 
the scribes,” whilst Luke 22: 66 speaks of them as “the 
elders of the people, the chief priests, and the scribes.” 

4. The declaration of Christ, “ For it cannot be that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 18: 33), 
receives its full force when it is borne in mind that those 
who were accused of being false prophets, or of promul- 
gating heretical doctrines, had to be tried before the 
Supreme Sanhedrin which sat in the Holy City, and was 
executed outside Jerusalem (see First Article, No. 10). 

5. We have seen under No.7 of the preceding part, 
that before the accused was brought before the Sanhe- 
drin, a preliminary examination of the case was con- 
ducted before the referee in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the assembly. This explains the distinction which 
Matthew makes between the trial or examination in the 
presence of the “ scribes and elders” (26 : 57) and when 
Christ was formally brought before “atu the chief 
priests and elders” (27:1). The first was the prelimi- 
nary examination before the referee; the second was 
the final trial before the Sanhedrin. 

6. This also accounts for the fact that the meeting 
took place in the palace, and under the presidency of the 
high priest (Matt. 26: 3), though, as we have seen, the 
legal session was held in the hall of squares, and Gama- 
liel was at the time the president of the Sanhedrin (see 
First Article, Nos. 8 and 12). Matthew does not refer 
to the final trial, but to the preliminary examination, 
and the high priest acted as referee. 

7. The difficulty which has been experienced arising 
from the fact that Christ is said to have been crucified 
on the first day of the feast of Passover (Matt. 27 : 1, etc.; 
28 : 62, etc.; Mark 15: 1-42) is set aside by the custom 
which prevailed, of especially reserving the trial and 
execution of those who gave themselves out as prophets 
or Messiahs for the great festival, when all the pilgrims 
could witness the scene (see First Article, No. 10). 

8. The declaration of John that without the confirma- 
tion of the sentence on the part of the Roman procura- 
tor the Jews had no power to carry out the sentence of 
the Sanhedrin, fully agrees with the fact that forty years 
before Christ, or during the presidency of Gamaliel L., 
this power was taken from the supreme assembly (see 
First Article, No. 10). The stoning of Stephen was the 
illegal act of an enraged multitude (Acts 7 : 54, etc.). 

9. The stupefying beverage offered to Christ (Matt. 
27: 48; Mark 15: 23,36; Luke 22: 36; John 19: 29, 30) 
was a mixture which was procured by the benevolence 
of women, and was mercifully allowed by the Sanhedrin 
to be administered to even the greatest criminal to lessen 
his pain (see First Article, No. 10). 

10. The jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was recognized 
by all the Jews, both in Palestine and out of it. Hence 
the letters which Saul took with him from the members 
of the Sanhedrin (Acts 9: 2; 26:10), authorizing him 
to put down those of his brethren in the country who 
had embraced Christianity, were regarded as investing 
him with judicial authority. 

11. The declaration of our Saviour, as recorded by 
Matthew, to which we have already referred (see First 
Article, No. 1), is to the Small Sanhedrin, which existed 
in every provincial town with a Jewish population large 
enough to have a synagogue. The same provincial 
assembly is meant by the plural “councils,” or, rather, 
“Sanhedrins,” in Matthew 10: 17. Of the Supreme 
Sanhedrin there was only one, whilst a Small Sanhedrin, 
as we have seen, existed in every Jewish city. Their 
sessions were held in rooms abutting on the synagogues, 
where the stripes were administered, so often referred to 
in the New Testament (Matt.10:17; Mark 18:9; Acts 
22:19; 26:11; 2 Cor. 11: 24, etc.). : 

12. The declaration of Paul with regard to early dis- 
ciples, that “ when they were being condemned to death, 
I gave a vote against them ” (Acts 26: 10), coupled with 
the fact that he was delegated to the responsible office 
of suppressing the new faith in the different synagogues, 
shows beyond doubt that he was a member of the San- 
hedrin. The fact, however, that a member of the 
Supreme Sanhedrin had not only to be of mature. age 
and a married man, but a father of a family (see First 





Article, No. 5), also shows that he must have been a 
member of the Small Sanhec..‘n, either at Jerusalem or 
in some province, since it is hardly to be imagined that 
in his numerous writings he woul never have made any 
allusion to his children, if he had any. 





APOSTOLIC OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
DEITY OF CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


As the infant Church became hungry for more subject- 
matter concerning Christ and his teachings than was to 
be found in the gospel records, and as it found itself 
involved in controversy respecting some of the Chris- 
tian doctrines, appeal was made to the apostles. Their 
opinions were asked respecting the person of our Lord, 
respecting the things they had seen and heard while 
walking with him, and respecting matters of doctrine 
and belief. Referring to the Epistles which were written, 
in part at least, to answer the various questions pro- 
pounded, and first of all to Paul, the author of one- 
third of the New Testament writings, we find that he 
repeatedly ascribes to our Lord titles, attributes, and 
works which belong exclusively to Deity. Note, for 
instance, the following: “ The blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings and Lord of lords” (1 Tim.6: 
15); “ Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever” 
(Rom. 9: 5); “God was manifest in the flesh” 
(1 Tim. 3: 16); “ Before whom all must stand in judg- 
ment, and to whom every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess” (Rom. 14: 10,11; Phil. 2: 10); “The 
Great God and our Saviour” (Titus 2: 10, 13); “ And 
thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the foundation of 
the earth” (Heb. 1: 10); “ In him dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 2: 9), and “ Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God” (Phil. 2: 6). 

Paul also speaks of Jesus as the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament dispensation. “ But to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and 
one Lord (Jehovah. See the Septuagint) Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things and we by him” (1 Cor. 8: 6). 
“ Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should be 
ignorant how that all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea. And did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink, for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them, and that Rock was Christ” (1 Cor. 10: 1-4). 

Now, unless our Lord, in the conviction of Paul, was 
supreme in his Deity, then this language, it must be con- 
fessed, merits our intense derision. 

Passing from Paul to the apostle John, who had the 
best of opportunities for forming, from original data, 
well-fortified opinions, we find that the words of Paul 
are fully confirmed. In the first chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel, his opinion of the Eternal Word stands like an 
impregnable bulwark in our evangelical faith. It is 
there clearly announced, though without explanation, 
that Jesus Christ wastruly andfullyGod. If weexamine 
the word Logos upon both historical and grammatical 
grounds, and test the introductory verses of this Gospel 
in all ways which are consistent with literary and 
exegetical criticism, we can reach no other conclusion 
than this: if John had desired to express, as his belief, 
the fact that Jesus Christ was eternal, and was united 
with Deity in such a manner as to be God’s real person- 
ality, he could have expressed himself.in no other way 
so briefly, so directly, so clearly, and so well as to say, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God” (John 1: 1), 

John’s Apocalypse is scarcely less decisive in its dis- 
closures respecting the character of Jesus than the 
announcement in his Gospel. How ill-advised, for 
instance, are the following words when applied to a mere 
man: “I am he that liveth, and was dead, and behold 
I am alive for evermore, amen, and have the keys of 


hell and of death” (Rev. 1:18). “The four and twenty 


elders fall down before him that sat on the throne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast their 
crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory and honor and power, for thou hast 
created all things” (Rev. 4:10,11). “ And they rest not 
day nor night, saying, Holy, holy Lord God Almighty, 
which was and is and is to come” (Rev. 4:8). “And 
they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song Of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints” (Rev. 15:3). “And the Lamb 


shall overcome them; for he is Lord of lords and King of 
kings” (Rev.17: 14). Notice, these ascriptions of praise 
are paid, not to the Father, or to the Spirit, but to Jesus, 
the Christ of God. Does not this Being stand, in John’s 
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opinion according to these words, in unique and solitary 
grandeur before and above the universe ? 

The opinions of Peter are those of a man who was no 
mystic, but who had plenty of common sense, and who 
was one of our Lord’s most intimate companions. When, 
after years of companionship with Jesus, and after a 
deep personal Christian experience, he unqualifiedly 
writes to the Gentile world that Jesus “is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God” (the place of 
supreme authority), “ angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto him” (1 Pet. 3: 22); and when 
he says that glory and dominion ought constantly to be 
rendered to the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 
5:11); and when, by figure and type, by reference to 
fact and prophecy he presents Jesus to us as the one who 
is Shepherd and Bishop of souls (1 Pet. 2: 25), whose 
kingdom is everlasting (2 Pet. 1: 11), and to whom glory 
must be forever ascribed (2 Pet. 8: 18), then is not what 
this apostle says the idlest talk, unless it expresses the 
opinion that Jesus Christ is supreme in his deity? 

To these opinions may be added the confession of 
Nathanael: “Thou art the Son of God, thou art the 
King of Israel” (John 1: 49); and that of Thomas: 
“My Lord and my God” (John 20: 28). Ina word, the 
apostles without a dissenting voice presented our Lord 
to the world as the grand and glorious Messiah of Jewish 
thought and prophecy, and directed the church te 
invoke Jesus Christ as her Lord and her God. They 
held he was the Creator of the Universe. Julian charges 
this view upon the apostolic Christians in these words: 
“ Jesus, as you will have it, made the heavens and the 
earth.” These grand thoughts respecting Jesus, held 
by the apostles, their clear conviction of his Deity, the 
mental difficulties they had respecting his humanity, 
the appellations which can be applied to Divine Being 
only, yet freely applied to our Lord by the apostles, 
together with the honors paid him as Creator, Redeemer, 
and object of supreme worship, bring us into an atmos- 
phere of belief and conviction charged with nothing less 
than the personality of God himself; but this was their 
opinion of Christ our Lord. 


Boston University. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD, 


The Field.—The Presbyterian Churches of the United 
States are not all united in one organization, and the 
writer can speak only of the Sunday-school work of the 
body known as “ The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” The Presbyterian Church of our 
Southern States, the United Presbyterian, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, and other branches of the Presby- 
terian family, are all doing well in this department of 
Christian labor. 

But the branch of the Church which I represent oceu- 
pies a wide field, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and including stations in Syria, Africa, India, 
Siam, China, Persia, Mexico, and other foreign lands. 
The roll reports 592,128 communicants, while the Sun- 
day-school membership reported is 654,051, exceeding 
that of communicants by more than sixty thousand. 
Yet, favorable as is this showing, it does not satisfy us. 
As there are very many in the Sunday-school who are 
not communicants, there must be many communicants 
who are not in the Sunday-school. Our idea will not be 
met until all our communicants and their children, and 
our share of the nine millions of children in this land 
unreached by Sunday-schools, are found each Sabbath 
engaged in Bible study. 

Relation to the Church Judicatories.—The grand Sunday- 
school movement toward better Bible study and teaching 
has grown up long after the principles and methods of 
Presbyterian Church government, discipline, and wor- 
ship, were formulated, But this branch of the Church, 
from the first, has been profoundly impressed with the 
capacities for good which are in the Sunday-school, and 
of its duty to unfold these capacities in all wise ways. 
Gradually, as God’s spirit and providence have guided, 
the Presbyterian Church has incorporated Sunday-school 
work into its very body and blood and life. To-day the 
Presbyterian Church is doing its utmost to identify its 
Sunday-school work with itself, 

We do not look upon the Sunday-schoo! as indepen- 
dent of the Church, but simply as one form of the activ- 
ity of the Church, in many respects, its most hopeful 
form. Itis one of the Church services. The Sunday- 
school is to be one with the Church in the unit of its 
composition, the family ; in the persons constituting it, 





in the government controlling it ; in the doctrines taught 
in it; and in the work done by it. 

The Presbyterian Church is governed by the Session 
(composed of the pastor and representatives of the peo- 
ple chosen by them), the Presbytery; the Synod ; and 
the General Assembly. 

The Relation of the Sunday-school to the Session.—This 
is settled by the form of government. “The Church 
session is charged with maintaining the spiritual govern- 
ment of the congregation ; for which purpose they have 
power to inquire into the knowledge and Christian con- 
duct of the members of the Church,” etc. So, before the 
union of the two wings of the Church, the “ Old School ” 
General Assembly said: “These schools should always 
be under the direction of the pastor and session ;” and 
the “New School” Assembly: “The Sabbath-school, 
like all the religious institutions, and agencies of each 
individual church, is, and ought to be, under the watch 
and care of the Session, and should be regarded not as 
superseding, but as co-operating with the entire system 
of pastoral instruction, the responsibilities of which it 
should in no wise diminish.” From the statistics sent 
to me, it appears that about four-fifths of the schools are 
really under the affectionate supervision of the Session. 
This is recognized almost universally as the true method, 
and is rapidly gaining practical realization. 

The Relation of the Sunday-school to the Presbytery.—By 
the organic law of the Presbyterian Church, as well as 
by special enactment of the General Assembly, each 
presbytery is to supervise and direct the Sunday-school 
work of the churches within its bounds. The Assembly 
of 1879 said: “ That it is recommended that each pres- 
bytery appoint a Sunday-school committee, which shall 
collect and tabulate at the spring meeting of the same, 
and transmit to the general superintendent of Sunday- 
school work, statistics of each school ; and this committee 
shall also supervise and direct its general Sunday- 
school work within the bounds of the presbytery.” 
Among other duties of this presbyterial committee are : 

1. To arrange for a Sunday-school institute for the 
improvement of teachers, at least once a year. 

2. To further the use of the Sunday-school literature 
and lesson helps of the Board of Publication in all 
Sunday-schools connected with its churches. . 

8. To stimulate the formation of normal classes. 

Out of 165 presbyteries in this country (fifteen of our 
presbyteries are in foreign lands), 155 have reported to 
me the names of their Sunday-school committees, and 
all of them are supervising and directing the work. 
The Presbytery of Cincinnati still leads in this noble 
enterprise. 

Relation of the Sunday-school to the Synod.—1. Each 
synod is recommended by the General Assembly to 
appoint a standing committee on Sunday-school work. 


2. The duties of this committee are, in general, to 
supervise and direct the Sunday-school work of the 
synod, to suggest the most judicious methods of improv- 
ing, elevating, and extending this work, to collect the 
statistics of presbyteries within its bounds, and by cor- 
respondence, and when deemed advisable, by a synodical 
Sunday-school institute, to make all the workers feel 
the sympathy and care of the synod for them in their 
teaching labors, and to purify the literature of Sunday- 
school libraries. 

The Synod of New Jersey, through its Sunday-school 
committees, for two years has sustained the Seaside 
Sunday-school Assembly at Asbury Park. 

Relation of the Sunday-school to the General Assembly.— 
1. The General Assembly, as the supreme judicatory of 
the Presbyterian Church, has always supervised its entire 
Sunday-school work. 

2. The first Friday evening of each Session of the 
General Assembly, by standing order, “is assigned to a 
popular meeting in behalf of the Sabbath-school interests 
of the Church.” 

8. It being impossible to maintain complete super- 
vision of this work by giving it consideration at its 
annual meeting, the General Assembly has delegated its 
Sunday-school work to its Board of Publication, at 
Philadelphia. 

4. In 1871 the General Assembly enacted: 

(1.) “That the Board of Publication be instructed so 
to enlarge its arrangements as to make Sabbath-school 
work a prominent and organic part of its operations, 
and that it is exceedingly desirable that the entire 
congregations in our churches be permanently con- 
nected with our Sabbath-schools, either as scholars or 
teachers.” 

(2.) “That the Board keep before it three branches 
of Sabbath-school work.” 

(a.) “To furnish a complete literature for Sabbath. 
schools, consisting of its own and other well-selected 





books for libraries, helps of all kinds for the study of 
the Scriptures, and catechisms, periodicals for teachers- 
and scholars, and all other apparatus fitted to give effi- 
ciency to the work of teaching.” 

(b.) “To establish such agencies as may be deemed 
suitable for elevating the standard of teaching, and 
more thoroughly developing the great idea of Sabbath- 
schools,—that of imparting the knowledge of God to 
the young, and drawing them to the salvation of Christ.” 

(c.) “In appointing colporteurs; as far as possible, to 
select such persons as may also be suitable for Sabbath- 
school missionaries, and instruct them to establish 
Sabbath-schools in destitute Ipcalities, under the super- 
vision of presbyteries.” 

(d.) “That the churches be urged to contribute more 
largely to the Missionary Fund of this Board’ to meet: 
the increased expense which the working of this branch: 
of its operations will demand.” 

Sunday-school Mission Work.—5. In carrying out: 
Section C of the above action the colporteurs of the 
Board of Publication, within the last eight years, have’ 
visited about twelve thousand schools and in various 
ways helped and encouraged them. They have also 
organized over seven hundred new Presbyterian schools, 
in places before entirely destitute. To-day these 
pioneers are laboring in the vast fields of Southern 
California, Texas, Montana, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, Missouri, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other states and territories. Hundreds 
of needy mission and other Presbyterian Sunday-schools 
are every year appealing to this Board to send them 
lesson helps, papers and library books, and it sends 
thousands of dollars’ worth of grants to such schools 
every year—to Alaska, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, to nearly every state and territory in 
the Union. It might send ten times the amount sent in 
any past year to most deserving and needy toilers, if the 
means were furnished. 

Lesson Helps and Literature—6. In carrying out 
Section A of the above action, the Board of Publi- 
cation—through its publishing and periodical com- 
mittees, and its editorial secretary, the Rev. Dr. John 
W. Dulles, now assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, 
prepares and publishes a full series of literature for use 
in the Sunday-school. For the library, it has a care- 
fully selected list of books, now numbering about 
eight hundred volumes. 

Its illustrated periodicals are the Forward for the older 
young people; the Sabbath School Visitor and the 
Morning Star, for the boys and girls ; and the Sunbeam, 
for the very little folks. As helps to the study of the 
regular Bible lessons, it publishes the Westminster 
Teacher (monthly) for officers and teachers; the West- 
minster Question Book (annual) for older scholars ; the 
Westminster Lesson Leaf (weekly) for intermediate 
scholars; the Westminster Primary Leaf (weekly) for 
the youngest pupils; and a German Lesson Leaf. The 
circulation of these periodicals is very large. Its Half- 
hours with the Lessons of 1883, a volume of brief, 
pointed sermons, has proved very popular, and will be 
followed by a similar volume in 1884. 

7. Incarrying out Section B of the above action, the 
Board of Publication established the office of ‘general 
superintendent of Sunday-school work, according to the 
recommendation of the General Assembly. A general 
superintendent was appointed, who, in January, 1872, 
entered upon his labors with the approval of the 
Assembly. 

8. In 1880 the General Assembly enacted that the 
general superintendent of Sunday-school work, “be 
appointed by the General Assembly secretary of the 
Sabbath-school work of the Board.” 

9. In 1881 the General Assembly enacted that the 
Board be directed to appoint from their own number a 
standing committee of seven to advise and consult with 
the secretary of Sunday-school work. 

10. The duties of the secretary of Sunday-school 
work are to suggest/methods of improving and extending 
Presbyterian Sunday-school work, to aid in presbyterial 
and synodical institutes, to collect annually the 
statistics of all the schools, to attend the General 
Assembly, and, when practicable, synods and presbyteries, 
and present the Sunday-school cause. In each theologi- 
cal seminary where the professors shall approve and 
furnish the opportunity, he shall lecture on the Sunday- 
school, its sphere of work, the wisest methods of 
conducting it, the pastor’s personal work in it, and the 
subject of preaching to children, ete. 

Twelve years ago the Presbyterian Church, though 
behind no denomination in the active prosecution of the 
work, had no general Sunday-school system. To-day it 
has a thoroughly organized, tried and fully equipped 
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part of ite church work. 


A LIVING EVIDENCE IN JAPAN. 
BY THE REV. M. L. GORDON. 


Emphasize as we may the various forms of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, there is in a reformed life and a 
happy death an evidential power which the world can- 
not gainsay, and which the Church cannot afford to 
despise or forget. 

When noble Christian living sinks from sight among 
the “lost arts,” no amount of logic, no array of formal 
evidences, can save us; and, on the other hand, so long 
as we can confidently point to the reformed. and 
ennobled lives, and the serene and triumphant deaths, of 
Christian believers, we may laugh at all the attacks of 
the enemy, open or covert. 

Two or three events have recently happened in con- 
nection with our work which well illustrate this truth, 
and which have given us not a little courage, in that 
they have reminded us that, in the purifying and com- 
forting influences of the life of God in the soul of our 
Christians we have an evidence for the truth of Christian- 
ity which is perfectly unassailable in its strength. 

Férseveral years students from the Kioto Training- 
school have been going, occasionally, to the village of 
Gawata, about fifteen miles south of the city. A few 
have become believers, but the interest has always been 

* 
quite limited. A few days ago, however, we learned of 
a largely increased number of hearers, and a much 
greater interest in Bible study, with the explanation 
that the reformed life of a recent believer was the cause 
of this more general interest. 

About five miles north of Kioto lives an humble 
peasant woman, a widow, who has for some time 
been a member of the First Church in our city. She 
last year gave of her poverty sixty yen (dollars), 
for the church building, and lent thirty yen more, 
without interest, for the same purpose. As would be 
expected from this, she is anxious to have the gospel 
preached in her village, and a student from the school 
has gone there occasionally on Friday nights for a year 
or two past. Here, too, the interest has been limited to 
avery few. One these few, a woman, died last month, 
and the whole village were astonished, that she died with- 
out calling upon an idol, and that her death was so 
strangely peaceful and happy. The excitement over the 
affair reached the ears of the village priest (Buddhist), 
and he protested against the introduction of this “new 
way.” The head man of the village, in whose house the 
woman lived and died, told the priest that he himself 
was not a Christian, but that a religion which purified 
the life and gave such a hope at death couldn’t be very 
bad. The priest then threatened to confront the stu- 
dents. The latter were somewhat anxious, and the next 
trip took with them a student from our theological class 
who was formerly a Buddhist priest. The village priest, 
however, did not show himself; and the students, after 
spending a good part of the night talking to the people 
and answering their questions, returned much en- 
couraged. 

Fora long time our students have pointed to the effects 
of Christianity on Americans, Englishmen, and other 
foreigners. Latterly they do not hesitate to claim for it 
the same effects upon their own countrymen—using the 
very argument that Origen used against Celsus so many 
centuries ago. 

“ Do not believers in heathen religions have the very 
same subjective evidences of their truth that we have of 
the truth of Christianity?” is a question sometimes dis- 
cussed in Christian lands. Our Japanese preachers, 
standing before heathen audiences, do not hesitate to say 
“ No ! ” 


Kiote, Japan. 





GOD’S MEMORIALS. 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Wherever there has been anything glorious or great, 
or any man who had greatly won the admiration of his 
race, there is a desire that it or he should not be 
forgotten. It is only a half-sized “fir.” There are hun- 
dreds of better ones insight. “ Butthis one was planted 
by Sir Walter Scott, just the year before he died!” Ah, 
that makes all the difference! It is only an old silver 
watch, the shape and size of a goose-egg. “An old 
turnip!” says a youth at our side. But it was carried 
by the great “ Protector; ” and money could not buy it! 
It is only a bit of faded blue pennon ; the poorest fishing- 
smack you see, has a smarter one, But this was carried 


| . 
department of Sunday-schools, which is a recognized | by the Covenanters at Bothwell Brig, and is their 


memorial ! 

And we are erecting memorials,—tombs, monuments, 
buildings ; societies, stained windows; and what not? 
, It seems natural and right. The very school-boy carves 
his name on a tree, or scratches it on a rock, hoping 
some one may read it when he is gone, or after he is far 
away. The shepherd piles a cairn of stones on the high 
hill-top; the rich man builds a wing to a college, and 
the new “hall” is called after him; the ship-owner 
calls his best and newest ship after his favorite 
daughter; and in eyery way, and always, men seek 
and establish memorials of themselves and others. 

Now, why should not God have his memorials on the 
earth? Watt, Fulton, and others, have theirs in the 
steam-engine, and Morse in the telegraph. But this is 
only to the civilized and the intelligent. To the red 
Indian, a steam-vessel is only a “ fire-canoe,” and the 
telegraph a “speaking-iron;” he knows nothing of the 
intellects which brought them to perfection. So God has 
his memorials everywhere: the earth, as well as the 
heavens, is full of his glory; but it is not observed by 
men asarace. Their eyes are shut, and their ears are 
dull; they neither see, nor hear, nor know the ever- 
present God! But there is a memorial that can be 
known; holy men and women ; converted sou's; “ born” 
citizens of the heavenly Zion! These are God’s “ epistles, 
known and read of all men.” 

War has been man’s memorial. The sanguinary and 
terrible Attila boasted that “where his horse set his 
foot, the grass never grew!” And at this day the Turk- 
ish dominions, in their length and breadth, are a memo- 
rial of man’s destroying hatred. But, as poor William 
Mitchell has it,— 

“Nae nicht shall be in Heaven, and nae desolatin’ sea,— 

And nae tyrant-hoofs shall trample i’ the City o’ the Free!” 

God’s memorial is peace! Instead of hatred shall be 
love; and kindness shall come forselfishness. ‘ Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree; and it shall be 
to the Lord FoR A NAME, for an everlasting sign that 
shall not be cut off!” (Isa. 55: 13.) 

Away with despair! The earth has been getting 
better ever since Christ has been freely preached: every 
day builds new trophies and memorials of God. God’s 
memorials—redeemed souls on earth, holy men and 
women, peace, happiness, truth, kindness, brotherhood— 
are encircling the world! Just as, at the height of the 
Roman Empire, some one was dissuafled from provok- 
ing the Emperor, by the argument, “ Where could he 
go, to be beyond his power? there was not a country 
where the Emperor could not reach him,” so the 
whole earth is full of God! The unbeliever is con- 
fronted with these memorials of him at every step. 

We cannot do God’s works, but we can testify of him. 
We cannot plant ourselves, but we can give ourselves up 
to the planting by his hand! 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait!” 
sings Milton, of the attending angels; and he can be a 
memorial of “God on the earth, who becomes, by his 
own consent, (but not by his own power,) a “ pleasant ” 
and fruitful tree—however lowly—in the garden of God 
below. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WAS HE A COWARD? 


BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 











A group of boys had stopped upon the sidewalk. To 
the left of them were extensive grounds, laid out in 
walks, and thickly dotted with shrubbery. It was sur- 
rounded by an ornamental fence of iron, and the boys 
stood just beside the wide gateway. 

’ Three of them were richly clad, but the fourth bo 
was poorly dressed, and stood apart from the others, his 
face flushed, his hands thrust into his pockets. 

He was a sturdy, close-knit fellow, with mild blue 
eyes and a resolute mouth. There had been a quarrel, 
and the three boys had taken sides against him. 

“Ben Greenleaf, you are a coward,” oné of them said. 

“Well, now—maybe not,” he replied, his blue eyes 
sparkling. 

“Why don’t you prove that you are not?” was the 
retort. “ Dick called you by some ugly names.” 

“He will be sorry for it some time,” replied Ben. 

“Ts that a threat?” asked Dick Carson, loftily. 

He was a tall, slightly built boy, with a bright red 
scarf around his neck. Hé wasn’t a match for Ben, 
either in muscle or endurance, though his conceit led 





him to believe that he was. 











“Knock his hat off,” suggested one of Dick’s com- 
panions. “See if he’ll stand it.” i 

“Why don’t you fight?” asked the third boy, glaring 
at Ben. “You shall have fair play. We are Dick's 
friends, but we’ll not interfere.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t want you to,” rejoined Dick Carson. 
“T’m quite able to handle him. Will you fight?” 

A faint pallor came into the sturdy boy’s face. 
compressed his lips, then said: 

“No.” 

“You are afraid.” 

“You would get the worst of it, Dick.” * 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Dick. “ You don’t want to hurt 
me,—eh? Well, now, that’s considerate in you! T’ll 
see what sort of stuff you’re made of.” 

As he spoke he stepped forward and struck Ben a 
blow on the cheek with his open hand. It was not a 
stinging blow, but it was a very tantalizing one. 


Ben Greenleaf’s blood surged into his face, and his 
eyes snapped. He had a fierce struggle with himself, 
but it was of short duration. He was a little Christian, 
and knew where to look for strength. 

“You have concluded to pocket the insult,—eh?” Dick 
asked, with a sneer. 

“You’re made of putty,” said the second boy. 

“ You’re a coward,” declared the third. 

“Tam brave enough to walk away,” Ben said, in a 
slow, hurt tone. “The Bible says that he who ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he who taketh a city.” 

“ Just listen!” cried Dick Carson. 

“ Let’s call him the little parson,” suggested one of 
the boys, at which the others laughed. 

A young lady came from behind some lilac-bushes, 
and walked close to the iron fence. She had overheard 
and witnessed all. 

When Dick Carson saw her, the blood rushed to his 
face. She was his Sunday-school teacher, and he knew 
how meanly he had acted. 

“ Greenleaf, come here,” she said. “ Wait, boys.” 

She spoke quietly, but there was something very posi- 
tive in her manner. 

The poorly clad boy walked nearer, with an humble, 
embarrassed air. 

“Dick,” Miss Webb asked, “ your little sister Nelly 
was nearly drowned at Atlantic City, last summer?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ She was in bathing?” 

“With mamma. The under-tow carried her off.” 

“Who saved her?” 

“Some boy, Miss Webb.” 

“You never learned his name?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Was he a coward?” ~ 

“A coward! I should think not, Miss Webb! 
nearly cost him his life.” 

“Strong men looked helplessly on?” 

“ They were too much frightened to stir, Miss Webb.” 

“Tt was a heroic act, Dick. The guests at the hotel 
made him up a sum of money, and presented him with a 
medal. He was errand-boy about the bath-houses at the 
time. Master Greenleaf, have you the medal with you? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” stammered Ben. 

“ Show it.” 

“Oh! never mind it, ma’am,” he said, his face redden- 
ing. 

“Show it,” insisted she. 

He produced the medal, his embarrassment increasing. 

Miss Webb took the medal. 

“Presented to Master Benjamin Greenleaf, for his 
heroic conduct in saving,” etc. She went on reading. 

“Miss Webb,” asked Dick Carson, with wide-open 
eyes and fluttering cheeks, “is this the—the—boy who 
saved our little Nelly from drowning? ” 

“Yes, Dick. Is he a coward?” 

“No!” cried Dick, explosively. 

“You said he was.” 

“IT am the coward, and am heartily ashamed of 
myself, besides. Ben Greenleaf, I’m sorry I struck you, 
and called you names; I take it all back. Will you not 
believe that I am in earnest?” 

“Yes,” replied Ben. 

“Tf you knew how meanly I feel about it, you’d forgive 
me right heartily. I want to be a friend toa boy who 
has as much pluck as you have, and who can so well 
control his temper under gross insult,” 

“T am just as sorry,” the second boy said. 

“So am I for everything I said,” declared the third. 

“Miss Webb, I have been taught a lesson,” Dick Car- 
son said, humbly. “I have a better idea of what real 
bravery is.” 

“Tt seems we don’t always know,” remarked Miss 
Webb, with a quiet but very significant smile, 
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13. June A.—Review. 

















1, April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer Acts 8: 14-% 
2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian...........csessecmsrersenrearseeee Acts $8: 26-40 
8. APTil 15.—Saul’s Comverslon........s-ccerrsomeseseverervomerevoecoesensesees Acts 9: 1-18 
4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ...................... Acts 9: 19-31 
5. April 29.—Peter Working Miracles.......... Acts 9: 32-43 | 
6. May 6.—Peter Preaching to the Gentiles, .............ccc0e cesses Acta 10: 30-44 | | 
7. May 13,—The Spread of the Gospel. Acts 11 : 19-30 
8. May 20.~—Higrod and Peter Acts 12; 1-17 | 
a 9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabus in Cyprua..............0.0+ .. Acts 13: 1-12 | 
10. June 3.—At Antioch................ Acts 1B: 19-16, and 43-52 
ll. June 10,—At Iconium and Lystra. Acts 14: 1-18 
12 June 17,—End of First Missionary Journey RES Tr Acts 14 ; 19-28 





























LESSON 


(Acts 9: 
COMMON VERSION. 

19. And when he had received 
meat, he was strengthened. Then 
was Saul certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damascus. 

20. And straightway he 
preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God. 

21. But all that heard him were 
amazed, and said; Is not this he 
that destroyed them which called 
on this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither for that intent, that 
he might bring them bound unto 
the chief priests? 

22. But Saul increased the more 
more in strength, and confounded 
the Jews which dwelt at Damas- 
cus, proving that this is very~ 
Christ. 

23, And after that many days 
were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him; 

24. But their laying wait was 
known of Saul. And they 
\ watched the gates day and night 

to kill him, 
25. Then the disciples took him 
by night, and let him down by the 
H wall in a basket. 
} 26. And when Saul was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples: but they 
were all afraid of him, and 
| believed not that he wasa disciple. 
‘ 27. But Barnabas took him, and 
. brought him to the apostles, and 
declared unto them how he had 
seen the Lord in the way, and 
that he had spoken to him, and 
































































































































































































































































































































Damascus in the name of Jesus. 
28, And he was with them com- 
ing in and going out at Jerusalem. 
29. And he spake boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and 
disputed’ against the Grecians: 
but they went about to slay him. 
30. Which when the brethren 
knew, they brought him down to 
Cesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus. 
$1. Then had the <aurches rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria, and were edified; 
and walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 




































































































































































how he had preached boldly at |, 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1883. 
Tirtz: SAUL PREACHING CHRIST. 


TEXT. 


19-31.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


19 and he took food and was 
strengthened. 
And he was certain days with 
the disciples which were at 
20 Damascus. And straightway 
in the synagogues he pro- 
claimed Jesus, that he is the 
21 Son of God. And all that 
heard him were amazed, and 
said, Is not this he that in 
Jerusalem made havock of 
them which called on this 
name? and he had come hither 
for this intent, that he might 
bring them bound before the 
22 chief priests. But Saul in- 
creased the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is the Christ. 
23 And whgn many days were 
fulfilled, the Jews took coun- 
24 sel together to kill him: but 
their plot became known to 
Saul. And they watched the 
gates also day and night that 
2% they might kill him: but his 
disciples: took him by night, 
and let him down through the 
wall, lowering him in a basket. 
26 And when he was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join 
himself to the disciples: and 
they were all afraid of him, 


27 disciple. But Barnabas took 
him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto 
them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he 
had spoken to him, and how 
at Damascus he had preached 
boldly in the name of Jesus. 

28 And he.was with them going 
in and going out at Jerusalem, 

29 preaching boldly in the name 
of the Lord: and he spake 
and disputed against the ' Gre- 
cian Jews ; but they went about 

80 to kill him. And when the 
brethren knew it, they brought 
him down to Ceesarea, and sent 
him forth to Tarsus. 

81 So the church throughout 
all Judwa and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace, being 
®edified ; and, walking *in the 
fear of the Lord and %in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
was multiplied. 














1Gr. Hellenists, 2Gr. builded up. 
3Or, by 
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DatLty Home Reaprines: 


























W.—Matt. 10: 16-28. Theg 





Toric oF THE Quanren : { 


LESSON PLAN. 


Power through Faith and Fidelity to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Topic: A Bold Heart. 


Zealous Convert, v. 19-26. 


Disciples, v. 26-30. 
Edified Church, v. 31. 


GoLpEN Text: He which persecuted us in times past, now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.—Gal. 1 : 23. 


M.—Josh. 1:1-9. An exhortation to boldness. 
T. —Isa. 41; 1-14. A reason for boldness. 


d for b 1a 






































T. —Acts 4: 18-31. Praying for boldness. 
F.—Gal.1:1-24. Pleasing Christ with boldness. 
$.—2 Cor. 6: 1-18 A record of boldness, 

$.—2 Tim. 4: 1-18. The reward of boldness. 



























































LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ZEALOUS CONVERT. 


not believing that he was a | 


ll. Saul Preaching: 
1. Preaching in the synagogues. 
Straightway ...he proclaimed Jesus . . . Son of God. 


I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19). 
He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17 : , 
Dec to be the Son of God with power (Rom. 1: 


2. The People Amazed. 
Is not this he that in Jerusalem made havoc, ete. 


I imprisoned and beat . . . them that believed (Acts 22: 
He that once persecuted ‘us, now preacheth the eed Gal 
Behold him that was possessed his right min (Mark > 15). 


3. The Jews Confused. 
Confounded the Jews . . 


- proving that this is the Christ. 
Shewing 4 the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ os 18 : 28). 
Alle ng, ¢ at it behooved the Christ to suffer (Acts 17 ; 3). 
I will give you a mouth and wisdom (Luke 21: 15). 

4. The Jews Plotting. 
Took counsel together to kill him . . . watched the gates. 
The governor. . . guarded the city . . . in order to take me (2 Cor. 11: 32). 
Bound ... under a curse . till they had killed Paul (Acts 23 : 12). 
Laying ‘wait to kill him on his way (Acts 25 : 3). 
They stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city (Acts 14 : 19). 
5. The Jews Foiled. 


Plot became known . . . let him down through the wall. 

——— a window was I let down in a basket (2 Cor. 11 : 33). 

A mischievous device, which they were not able to perform (Psa. 21:11). 

She let them down by a cord through the window (Josh. 2 : 15). 

1. The zealous convert has physical as by as spiritual needs. 

2. The zealous convert will show his zeal by immediately proclaim- 
ing Christ as the Son of God. 

8. The zealous convert, if he has been a peculiarly bad man before 
his conversion, baad ‘excite the amazement of many people by his 
testimony for Chris 

4. The zealous cony ~y ‘will make use, not onl g' his arpetenm, but 
of the Scriptures in proving that Jesus is hri 

5. The zealous convert will be sure, not only to wie pai disciples 
for the —, but, also, will excite the anger of those whom he 
cannot 

6. oe eal convert will be likely to be the subject of some cruel 


7. Roe aes zealous convert will find more than a compensation for the 
to of enemies in the fidelity and devotion of his brethren in 


Il, THE DISTRUSTING DISCIPLES, 

1. Saul Feared : 

Were all afraid of him, not believing that he — a disciple, 
Beware of men: for they will deliver you up (Matt. 10 : 17). 


Then shall many . . . betray one another ( “4 24: 10). 
Came in privily to spy out our liberty (Gal. 2: 


i. Saul Vindicated : 
Declared . . . he had seen the Lord . . . preached boldly. 


Barnabas . . . The son of consolation (Acts 4 : 36). 
He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost (Acts 11 : 24). 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work (Acts 13: 2). 


lil. Saul at Work : 
Preaching boldly . . . disputed against the Grecian Jews, 
Arose certain . Ghputidg with Stephen (Acts 6 : 9). 


80 he reasoned in the syn es with the Jews (Acts 17 : 17). 
He himself . . . reasoned the Jews (Acts 18 : 19). 


IV. Saul’s Life Sought : 
But they went about to kill him, 
_——_ from the Gentiles £ Cor. 11 


ose you out of the worl we Libg world hateth (John 15: 19). 
It I were still pleasing men, T would not be @ servant (Gal. 1; 10). 


V. Saul Delivered : 


When the brethren knew it, they brought him down to Caesarea. 
The brethren immediately sent away | ino and Silas (Acts 17 : 10). 
When they persecute you in this city. & ee into ope a (Matt. 10: 23). 
He went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul (Acts 11 

1. The new convert need acreage bad name for 

a while still clings to him. 

2. The hew convert if he be truly sincere, will find some one to 
vouch for him. 

3. The new convert will best prove + genuineness of his profes- 
sions by the way he conducts himself. 

4. The new convert’s best testimony in his own behalf is the way he 
is hated by those who hate the gospel. 

5. The new convert is certain in time to win the love of all those 


who love Christ. 


wit. 


Ill, THE EDIFIED CHURCH. 
1. The Church Built up: 
So the Church. . . had peace, being edified. 


Follow . . . peace, and things whereby we may edify (Rom 19). 
Seek ... may abound unto the ing = the he church qa Cor ai: 12). 
All things, beloved, are for your ing (2 19). 


li. The Church Multiplied : 


Walking in the fear of the Lord . . . comfort of the Holy Ghost. 
Walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing (Co Col. 1 : 10). 
He shall give you another Comforter (John 14 : 16). 
We will go with you : for . is with you (Zech. 8 : 23). 


1. The arm that has outward peace should seek to be built up in 


2. The church that is being built up in the knowledge of God has 
inw: peace and outward favor. 

8. The church that is edified, and that walks in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, will be multiplied. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SAUL THE CONVERT. 
1, Hts Previous Life : 
Born at Tarsus (Acts 9 :T1 ; 21 : 39 ; 22: 8). 
Of the tribe of Ben amin , hil. 3 8:5). 
A Roman cjtizen by birth (Acts 16 : ft 22 : 25-29). 
Cireumcised the eighth day (Phil. 3 
A Hebrew ofthe Hebrews (2 Cor. it: 3: Phil. 3 
A Pharisee and son of a Pharisee (Acts 2: 
3:5; Gal. 1:14). 
Taught by Gamaliel (Acts 22: 3; 26: 4). 
A tent maker by occupation (Acts 18: 
A _persecutor of the Church (Acts 8 
1:13; 1 Tim. 1: 18). 


. His Conversion: 


$:25; 0; 26:5; Phil 


¥;9:2329:4;28:8; Get 





people (Acts 
Before the mena (Acts 
Before Agrippa (Acts 2). 
re ¢ 
and sbi 


wreck (Acts 27), 


His voyage 
His last testimony 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING EvEntTs.—None. 
Trme.—Authorities vary from A. D. 33 to A. D. 43. 
Bible margin A. D. 35-37. 
PLacEs.—Damascus, Jerusalem, Cesarea, Tarsus, Judea, 
Galilee, Samaria. 
Prrsons.—Saul is the central person—others appear as 
conspiring against, or helping, him. In Damascus, the Jews 
plot to kill him, but the disciples, won through his preaching, 
help him to escape. In Jerusalem, the Grecian Jews go 
about to slay him, but “the brethren” again interpose to save 
him. 
Srpe-Licut PassacEs.—Acts 22: 17-21; 
1: 17-24 ; 2 Cor. 11: 32. 
CrrcuMsTANCES.—The change in Saul’s life is so remark- 
able, that the story of his conversion is the only adequate 
way of accounting for it. He started for Damascus, breath- 
ing threatenings and slaughter against all of those who 
believed on Christ’s name, but suddenly he identifies him- 
self with the disciples, and becomes-as energetic in proclaim- 
ing Christ as the Son of God, as before he had been active in 
persecuting Christ’s followers. No such transformation, in a 
character as persistent and determined as was Saul’s, is the 
result of a mere whim or sudden impulse. And no such 
transformation occurs in a*character like his that does not 
excite both wonder and incredulity—on the part of those of 
the faith as well as of those not of it. 


26:20; Gal. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 19.—And he was certain days with the disciples which 
were at Damascus: That is, he came to be with, or had com- 
munion with, the disciples. This was his first step after 
recovering his sight ; he renounces his old relations with the 
persecutors of the disciples, and joins those whom he came 
to arrest. Certain days, as we say some days, an indefinite, 

but not very long, time. 

Verse 20.—And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed 
Jesus: He publicly declared his faith in Christ without any 
delay ; not waiting until the surprise, indignation, and, per- 
haps, suspicion shquld abate.—-T' hat he is the Son of God: He 
is emphatic. He declared his faith in Jesus publicly in the 
synagogues, that this one Jesus was the Son of God. Whether 
he spoke of him as the Messiah, or Anointed One, or as the 
Son of God, may be doubted. It seems to us that Luke is 
strictly accurate when he speaks of Saul as giving Jesus this 
title, It is noticeable, however, as Meyer remarks, that in 
the narrative parts of the Acts the name Son of God nowhere 
appears. Inchapter 13: 33, Christ is called God’s Son inacita- 
tion from Psalm 2:7. But in verse 22 below, he proves to 
the unbelieving Jews that this is the Christ, and, without 
question, the other title seldom occurs. But Luke means to 
say what the words signify, and borrows or cites Paul’s own 
expression. The appearance of Jesus on the journey, and 
his own reflections on his bed with the divine teaching, made 
him quite ready to give to Jesus, not only the lower and more 
official name of Messiah or Christ, but the higher and exclu- 
sive one also of the Son of God. It was more to say this than 
to call him Christ, and for this reason, as we conceive, Luke 
chose his words, although Son of God was not the ordinary 
name in ordinary speech. 

Verse 21.—And all that heard him were amazed: But little 
time had elapsed since he professed his new faith. His evi- 
dent conviction—for the honesty of the man was apparent— 
surprised every one who heard him. It was so inconsistent 
with his conduct at Jerusalem (his making havoc of such as 
called on Jesus to save them from their sins), and his com- 
mission from the chief authorities to seize on Christ’s dis- 
ciples at Damascus, that they could not comprehend him in 
his new course. Compare Galatians 1 : 23. 

Verse 22.—But Saul increased the more in strength: The 
opposition naturally raised by his bold avowals in the 
synagogues only called forth the powers of a mind that had 
passed through such a change as his. His native courage 
and energy, his discovery of the new doctrine of grace, his 
new confidence in Christ, and his consecration to him, 
strengthened him and increased his power with others. The 
more, or more and more (compare Luke 5: 15); “The story 
spread more and more” (Acts 5: 14).—And confownded : 
Brought them to confusion by his superior arguments.— 
Proving: That is, by proving. The word in the Greek 
occurs again in 16: 10 (concluding, or gathering), and 
nowhere else in the New Testament in a similar meaning. 

Verse 23.—And when many days were fulfilled: That is, a 
considerable number of days, or quite a number. So the 
same word occurs, denoting a considerable time, in Acts 8 : ll; 
in 14; 3 it means a considerable or long time, and so in Luke 








i. Saul Strengthened : 
And he took food and was 
when completed, he hungered (Luke 4 : 2). 
h him 
Wheshs hed aaen is spirit caine again t (Sam. fo: :12), 


Its miraculous means (Acts 9 : 3-18; re 26 : 12- 
How shown (Acts 9: 20, 29 ; 26:19; Gait 16). ~ 
3. His Apostleship : 
ey goon = ous, 933 ; Rom.1; et 1: i} 
Called, not of men. hut of God (Rom. Eph. “ 
1 Tim.1: ‘ si high 
patrol rai aae.s {the a 
' aw in e chiefest o 7 
The Holy Ghost given through ean ‘Act A Nee ade ® 
4. His Triais: 
fie tentar of Lysis (Acts 14; 8, 9; 2 Tim. 8: 11), 
persecutions— 
At phen ets 16). 
At Ephesus (Acts 19: *=>- 
At Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 27). 
His sufferings (1 Cor. 4: 9; 2 Cor, 11; 23; 12; 7; Phil. 1:12; $3 Sim. | 


23: 8. In Acts 20: 11 it is used in the clause “having dis- 
coursed for a considerable time” (some hours), Were ful- 
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filled : In the imperfect, as here, were completing their sum, 
when a space of many days was coming to a close—the Jews 
(the unbelieving Jews, who are called the Jews as forming 
the main body of the persons of Jc-ish extraction). 

Verse 24.—And they watched the gates, night and day, that 
they might kill him: Being aided, no doubt, by the police 
under the governor appointed by Aretas. Compare 2 
Corinthians 11 : 32. 

Verse 25.—But his disciples took him by night, and let him 
down through the wall,.lowering him in a basket: Here we have 
the singular and objectionable reading his disciples (that is, 
Paul’s disciples) in the oldest and best manuscripts ; and this 
word (“of him”) has been altered into “ him” by many later 
texts. It is impossible to believe that Luke could have said 
his disciples for Paul’s, or that any apostle or preacher could 
have allowed himself to be spoken of as having disciples. 
T he disciples, a disciple, disciples, are always spoken of as if 
Christ’s disciples were understood, when they have no geni- 
tive, or there is nothing to show the contrary. I conclude 
that his (of him) is an old mistake, and perhaps the first him 
is to be suppressed also. Meyer*says that disciples of Saul 
could not be spoken of, although he is willing to let Ais stand, 
explaining the word of his scholars, which is hardly con- 
ceivable. Let him down through the wall, lowering him in a 
basket: Compare 2 Corinthians 11:33, where the apostle 
says, “ And through a window I was let down in a basket 
by the wall.” Paul does not tell the time of day which Luke 
adds. It seems that in ancient cities sometimes a part of the 


city wall served for the wall of a house. Thus the house of 


Ruth (Josh. 2: 15) at Jericho was contiguous to the wall of 
the city, or had a common wall with it, “ And so she let down 
the spies by a cord through the window; for her house was 
upon the town wall, and she dwelt upon the wall.” In 
1 Samuel 19: 12, “the wife of David let him down through a 
window, and he went and fled, and escaped,” but it is not 
expressly said that the house joined the town wall. Lowering 
him in a basket : In Acts the word for “ basket ” is different from 
that in 2 Corinthians 11:33. Both denote baskets woven 
out of ropes. For that used in this place compare Mark 8: 
8, 20. He took refuge in Arabia; that is, in some place in 
the northern part of the region then so called. How long 
his stay was there, and how long it was at Damascus, we can- 
not tell. 

Verse 26.—And when he was come to Jerusalem: Luke omits 
the journey into Arabia, and returns to Damascus, but he 
must have been acquainted with it. This visit to Jerusalem, 
it is then said, was three years after his conversion, or, what 
is the same, after his going from Jerusalem to Damascus ; not 
three years after his return to Damascus, which in Galatians 
meets with only a passing notice.—He assayed to join himself 
to the disciples: As he says in Galatians, he went there to pay 
a visit to Peter and make his acquaintance,—implying that he 
went without the intention of staying.— But they were all afraid 
of him, not believing that he was a disciple: There is something 
very strange in this. The conversion of Saul must have been 
well known, and he had friends, or one friend at least,—Bar- 
nabas,—who must have known all about his history After he 
left Jerusalem, at the first, for Damascus. But Luke gives 
us nosatisfaction. If his life was sought at Damascus, because 
he became a bold Christian, he must have been known to 
many. Why, then, were there doubts that he was sincere? 
Can his long stay in Arabia, for which we cannot account 
except by conjecture, have awakened suspicions that he was 
not a whole-hearted Christian? If he fled into Arabia, and 
stayed there one or two years, he may have preached the 
word in obscurity, and have been developing in that interval, 
while he was growing out of the sight and away from the 
influence of the Christians at Jerusalem, and under God’s 
training becoming the unique man that he was thenceforth 
to be,—the great apostle to the Gentiles. Perhaps, as he was 
obliged, after his establishment in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, to go beyond very many of the Christians at Jerusalem 
in his new views of salvation through Christ, there sprang 
up a prejudice against him, and some pretended that he 
was playing a part in order to entrap the disciples. But the 
phrase they were all afraid of him is popularly used ; the mass 
of the unenlightened Christians, not having heard of him for 
a long time while he was in Arabia, could not tell what to 
make of him, and so his old reputation remained, to a degree, 
uneffaced. 

Verse 27.— But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord [Jesus] 
in the way, and how he had spoken to him: The apostles could 
not have failed to hear all this at the time when the events 
happened ; but Barnabas spoke of his life from his conver- 
sion as a whole.—And how at Damascus [both before and after 
his retirement into Arabia] he had preached boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus (that is, as one who had received authority 
from him to preach the gospel): Barnabas may have known 
him when he studied under Gamaliel at Jerusalem ; and, as 
a Hellenistic Jew, would more naturally be thrown into his 
company than a Jew of Palestine. 


Verse 28.—And he was with them, coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the name of the Lord [Jesus]. 
Coming in and going out: That is, he had fee intercourse, 


like others, with other Christians, and did not shun their 
society. This is not inconsistent with what Paul says of him- 

self (Gal. 1: 18, 19), “ After three years I went up to Jeru- 
| salem to visit (or make the acquaintance of ) Cephas, and 
| tarried with him fifteen days; but other disciples saw I none, 
| save James the Lord’s brother,” who was afterwards the head 
' of the Jerusalem Church. Remained with him: That is, spent 

most of his time and lodged with him. But he may not have 
| found the apostles at Jerusalem, as Peter had been away from 
| the city for some time a little before (Acts 9: 32, 43). 
Preaching boldly in the name of the Lord: The word preaching 

boldly, or with freedom, and without suppression of truth 
through fear, is confined in the New Testament to Acts, 
where it occurs siz times, except that Paul uses it twice. In 
the name of the Lord: That is, trusting in the Lord Jesus, who 
thus inspired him with his freedom and courage, or acting 
under the authority of the Lord, feeling himself called by the 
Lord so to do. 

Verse 29.— And he spake and disputed (held arguments, or 
discussions) against the Grecian Jews [or Hellenists]: see 
chapter 6:1. Paul, having been born at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
was acquainted with Greek from his childhood. A knowl- 
edge of this language was essential to his great work of 
preaching to the Gentiles over the world, and everywhere he 
met Greek-speaking Jews, whom Jews of Palestine could not 
so well reach, owing to their difference of cultivation and 
surroundings. He added to this, from domestic training, or 
at least from his time of study at Jerusalem, the understand- 
ing of the Hebrew Scriptures (which he freely cites in his 
Epistles, while Luke uses the Septuagint), and the power to 
converse in the Aramzan Hebrew then spoken in Palestine. 
—But they went about to kill him: Were attempting to kill him. 
The verb here used, common enough in Greek writers, is 
used in the New Testament three times, and only by Luke. 
Compare Luke 1:1; Acts 19: 13. 

Verse 30.—And when the brethren knew it, they breught him 
down [as to go up to Jerusalem is constantly used] to Cesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. They brought him down: That is, 
they conducted him, or some of the brethren personally oon- 
veyed him, to Cresarea. Sent him forth: Did not leave their 
care of him until they put him on his way by ship or by land 
to Tarsus, The word send out here seems to point rather to 
the sea, but compare Acts 7: 12, and Paul’s words in Gala- 
tians 1: 21, “Then I came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia,” make a land journey more probable. The word 
here used for send out is found in Luke’s writings eleven 
times, and twice in Paul’s, but nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. He was safer in Syria and among his family friends 
at Tarsus, and could preach the gospel there with less oppo- 
sition. 

Verse 31.—So the church: Rather, the church therefore ; that 
is, owing to the conversion of the greatest enemy, which had 
the effect of making opposition to the cause of Christ seem 
hopeless. The church: In the Authorized Version and older 
editions of the New Testament, the churches. But the best 
manuscripts and all the modern editors adopt the reading 
church, which involves the change of four verbs or participles 
into the singular. If the reading is to be accepted, it is almost 
the first instance in the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment of what could not but take place, when the unity of the 
Christian body always and everywhere was felt,—that the 
word ecclesia passed from the sense of an assembly of Chris- 
tians in one place to the ideal gathering of Christians every- 
where and in all places. Matthew 16: 18 prepared for this 
wide abstract meaning, which, without: question, was in use 
more or less before Luke wrote.—T hroughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria: For Samaria compare chapter 8; for 
Judsea, most of the early chapters (including Jerusalem) ; 
of Galilee, the first field where the gospel was planted, nothing 
is said by Luke in the Acts.—Had peace, being edified: It was 
in a state of peace, because it was spiritually being built up, 
and because it was walking in the fear of the Lord (Jesus? or 
God ?)—And im the comfort'of the Holy Ghost was multiplied : 
That is, grew in number, by means of the exhortation of the 
divine Spirit conveyed in the preached word. 





EVIDENCES OF CONVERSION. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


When that calm, authoritative vojce in the sky told Saul of 
Tarsus, in answer to his inquiry, “ What wilt thou have me 
to do?” that he was to go as best he could into the city and 
seek for further advice there, it was a trial of his obedient 
faith which ranks alongside of that of Abraham in the old 
temptation. For where in the great town of Damascus was 
there a place or a comrade to receive a lonely blind man 
into shelter? Who would tell him his duty? How could 
he know whether it would be what his pride would let him 
undertake? But hope begins with any Christian man the 
moment he follows up the light he has, and seeks in God’s 
appointed way for more light to come. 

As this whole story is often made the groundwork of Chris- 
tian appeal, it is best to make a most careful discrimination 
as to what was the essential thing in the man’s experience 
at the time of this immense and amazing change in his life, 
and what was only the accompaniment of it. We must be | 








certain what was peculiar in Saul’s case, and so belonged to 
his case alone, and then what was general in his history, and 
so common to all cases of conversion alike, before we can use 
the narrative rightly. 

I. What was there in this story specially belonging to 
Saul, and hence of no essential value in ordinary use now ? 

1. For one thing, we must of course except his errand at 
the time. Whatever, therefore, happens to him in outward 
show does not necessarily belong to any modern instance of 
personal surrender. Some attention has already been called 
to that melancholy transit of the last few miles into and 
across the city. It arrests the imagination to think of such 
a reception for one who had reasonably supposed he would 
come in triumph as the Inquisitor-general from Jerusalem. 
Humbled and silent, the sightless man was led on foot to 
what we suppose might have been an inconspicuous public- 
house kept by a strange man called Judas. There he re- 
mained three days, and nobody looked him up; a suffering, 
foodless, penitent, friendless, stricken Israelite, left alone 
with his remorse and his God. But it is not necessary for 
any one now to pass through those personal trials. 

2. We must also except his intense fright and prostration, 
It is not right to press those words “trembling and aston- 
ished,” as if they demanded fear and consternation as an ele- 
ment of exemplary conviction of sin. A mere glance at the 
text of the Revision will show that they do not belong in 
the Bible. Indeed, much more than this is left out of verses 
5 and 6. Paul never said anywhere that he was frightened. 
In his other accounts of his conversion, given once before 
Agrippa, and once before the mob, he did use the expres- 
sion, “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” and he 
did ask, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” but he 
never in any instance said he trembled, for he was not that 
sort of man. He was contrite, and penitent, and submissive ; 
but he was not scared. That must be dropped. 

3. Most certainly of all, his vision is not a thing to be 
pressed. We must carefully discriminate between what 
belonged to this man’s commission as an apostle, and what 
belonged to his conversion asa man. Undoubtedly he saw 
Jesus Christ bodily in the air, as Stephen saw him when 
he was martyred ; that was his “great light,” so we suppose 
(1 Cor. 15: 8). He tells us afterwards that he believed this 
to have been necessary in order to authenticate his office 
among the twelve, taking Judas’ place. If the Lord ever 
makes a new apostle, it is possible he may deal with another 
man in the same way; but, so far as we are informed, he has 
never since given any one else a vision like this. It is not 
necessary to see a luminous sign, nor to hear a supernatural 
voice, nor to have anything miraculous or strange happen in 
the sky, in order to be a faithful, honest, and even an assured 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. We must likewise leave out his physical catastrophes of 
every sort and degree. The circumstances of any conver- 
sion are quite separate from the conversion itself. It cannot 
be a necessity for one now to seek religion on horseback, or 
to be violently thrown on the ground with bodily contortion, 
or to pass through anything of that kind, in order to be a 
real Christian. Suffering is not necessarily repentance; 
overwhelming agitation is not necessarily conviction of sin. 
All this in Saul’s case is dramatic, sensational, picturesque, 
and real; but it was his own history just as much as Jonah’s 
history was his own. 

II. Now we come to inquire what there was in Saul’s 
experience which is essential and exemplary for permanent 
use, 

1. First, there was his entire intellectual acceptance 
of-the doctrine of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men. 
In one great flash of full acknowledgment, Paul accepted 
this Rabbi from Nazareth as the Hope of the Jews, the 
Christ of God. And that carried the whole Chris- 
tian creed with it. Jesus himself pressed this necessity in 
his name (Luke 6: 46). He admitted it to be his own right- 
ful designation (John 13: 13). And the apostles made it to 
be the form of doctrinal confession of Christianity (Acts 2: 
36). When Saul of Tarsus looked up into the sky, and saw 
Jesus, he suspected his terrible error, and asked, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” And when the answer came, “I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,” then he knew the truth; and took it 
to his heart as he called that Being, knowing him to be 
Jesus—Jehovah. So Saul became Paul, as he crossed over 
from Judaism in an instant into Christianity on the bridge 
of one word of open confession: Jesus was Jehovah. 

2. Next to this, we must reckon this man’s immediate 
commencement of first Christian duty in supplication: 
“behold, he prayeth” (v. 9). The earliest low cry of an 
infant is the definite evidence of life; it breathes. So we 
sing: “ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath.” It was strange 
to hear of such a thing in the case of Saul; the messenger 
prefaced the announcement with an intense, “behold:” 
Paul knew the importance of an evidence like this; for he 
wrote afterwards about it (1 Tim. 2: 8). 

3. But the strongest proof of grace, and that in which a 
common necessity holds us all, is found in this man’s change 
of purpose. Saul’s life swung around instantly and entirely 
both in feeling and im fact. He had loved to persecute 
Christians : now he loved to love them. He had hated and 
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derided Jesus of Nazareth ; now he accepted him heartily as 
the promised Messiah. He had been “exceedingly mad ;” 
now he was commensurately humble and penitent. He had 
been under commission from the chiefs of his bigoted nation ; 
now he said simply enough, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” Thenceforward there was no change in any form 
or degree from this settled aim of his life; he went boldly 
on into trouble and toil, bearing everything and doing every- 
thing required at hia hand, until he stood in the solemn 
hour of his martyrdom beyond the gates of Rome, undaunted 
to the last. 

4. We may add, likewise, Paul’s one ambition as an evi- 
dence of grace necessary for all. He had been thinking 
that he verily did God service by his laborious and passionate 
zeal in persecution ; now he kept at work for the mere joy of 
doing some loving thing for God. He rested by faith in 
the merits of a Redeemer crucified (Gal. 2: 20). He put off 
the old man, he put on the new (Col. 3: 9,10). He now 
desired only to be found in Christ, and to be found like 
Christ. In one lengthy passage of an epistle, he discloses 
his yearning hope, his clear purpose, his passionate wish, all 
condensed into a single paragraph which really is worth 
studying word by word (Phil. 3: 7-14). 

5. Finally, Paul gave himself at once by public committal 
to the friends of the Lord Jesus. He told over and over 
again the story of his conversion (Gal. 1: 20-24). At 
Damascus he was “ with the disciples” (v.19). Even under 
cold prejudice at Jerusalem, he “assayed to join himself to 
the disciples (v. 26). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He took food and was strengthened (v.19). New converts 
must have something to eat. Milk or meat is essential to 
their nourishing and strengthening. It is not enough to 
bring one into the church; he must be fed or he will starve 
—in the church or out of it. 

He was . . . with the disciples, Saul had started for Damas- 
cus to look up Christian disciples; but only that he might 
be the death of them. Now it was one of the joys of his life 
that he had the companionship of these disciples. The dif- 
ference was not that the disciples were now more attractive, 
but that Saul’s tastes had improved. Our attachments indi- 
cate our spirit. “We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” 

Straightway . .. he proclaimed Jesus (vy. 20). Whoever 
knows of Jesus as a Saviour ought to tell of him to others. 
If one man of a crowd in a burning building should find a 
door of escape, he would be inhuman not to tell of that way 
to others. Jesus says, “I am the door.” 

Saul increased the more in strength (v. 22). Saul was a man 
of power before his conversion to Christianity. He grew in 
power after that change, Any man is more of a man for 
being a follower of Jesus. 

Saul... confounded the Jews. The Jews took counsel 
together to kill him (vs. 22,23). That is a common style of 
argument. If you can’t answer a man in fair discussion, 
knock him on the head. It is not so common a method in 
actual practice nowadays as formerly ; but the spirit of such 
arguing has by no means died out, 

When he was come to Jerusalem . . . they were all afraid of 
him, not believing that he was a disciple (v. 26). “Confidence 
is a plant of slow growth.” It is not easy to change our 
opinion of a man concerning whom we have acquired posi- 
tive convictions; and it is harder to trust a man of whom 
we have known evil, than to distrust a man of whom we have 
known a great deal of good. The disciples were wrong in 
their judgment of Saul. We may be wrong in harshly judg- 
ing some whom we think we know well. 

But Barnabas took him (vy. 27). Good for Barnabas. It 
was a right spirit which prompted Barnabas to greet Saul as 
a brother; and he never had reason to regret that act. None 
of us will be sorry for taking a Christian brother by the hand 
when others shrink from him. 

So the church . . . had peace, being edified; and walking in 
the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, was 
multiplied {y, 31). Suffering and trial are often a great bless- 
ing; 80 may rest and peace bea blessing The early Church 
gained when it was persecuted, and it also gained when per- 
secution was intermitted. It is not for us to say which state 
is best for us; but it is for us to say, that that which the Lord 
chooses for us is best. And it is both a good thing and a 
great thing for each of us to be able to say: “I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.” “Walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost” is a good way of walking, in days of joy or of sorrow. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY ‘M. C. HAZARD. 

Saul on his way to Damascus, and Saul in Damascus, are 
as unlike in purpose, in convictions, in thoughts, in acts, and 
in companionships, as two men possibly could be. In the 
last lesson, we saw that the change had taken place—in this, 
we see how great the change was. When Saul saw the Lord, 





and arose from his vision blinded, but obedient, he was a | 
converted man. When, after days of fasting and prayer, he 
received the Holy Spirit through the hands of Ananias, he 
was a regenerated man. When, with his restored vision, 
he began to proclaim that Jesus was the Son of God, he gave 
evidence of the genuineness of his conversion and of his 
regeneration, and became a witness for Christ. In the lesson 
for this week, let the teacher note: 


1. The Ways in which Saul was Strengthened.—1. In partaking 
of food, “ He took food, and was strengthened.” Men have 
physical as well as spiritual natures. Saul needed physical 
strength for spiritual work. If you want your minister to 
do his best work, do not keep him on short rations. But the 
fact that now Saul could eat was of itself significant. During 
those three days of blindness, when he was thinking of these 
words, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” he could neither 
eat nor drink. Now that he was at peace with Christ, and 
the Saviour could say to him, “I am Jesus whom thou 
lovest,” he could partake of food with gladness of heart. 

2. By communion with the disciples. Saul’s change of heart 
was made manifest immediately by a change of companions. 
The men whom before he hated, he now loved. He did not 
try gradually to break away from his old associates. The 
break was abrupt, clean, decided. Of all those who were in 
Damascus, he associated with the disciples. To cast in his 
lot with theirs, to be known as a believer in Christ from his 
going with them, was of itself strengthening. If one has 
resolved to be a Christian, he will feel himself strengthened 
by an open identification of himself with Christians, and by. 
the help which he will get in associating with them. 

3. By immediately bearing public testimony for Christ. Saul 
did not keep still because he was a new convert. He did not 
delay for some one to give him instruction, nor for fear of 
what people would say, nor because the persecution that he 
had been urging might be turned upon himself. He did 
not wait for his love to grow cool. On thecontrary, he made 
it glow with increased fervor by the testimony that he bore. 
The more he testified for Christ, “Saul the more increased 
in strength.” There is a lesson in that for every young dis- 
ciple. And then, too, Saul by this bold way of beginning 
his Christian life, made the most irresistible proof of his 
sincerity. The people were amazed at the change in him. 
They knew that he had made havoc of the Church in Jeru- 
salem, and that he had come to Damascus to continue his 
work of destruction. And yet now he was preaching the 
faith against which he had just been so furious. Perhaps, 
too, they were amazed that Saul could throw away such a 
career as was open to him, in order to identify himself with 
a hated and despised sect, and that one who had been brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel should now be at the feet of Jesus 
of Nazareth. But their very amazement was Saul’s oppor- 
tunity. His testimony was the more effective the more sur- 
prising it was. A new convert loses a great opportunity, who 
does not immediately testify for the Master. 


4. By his use of Scripture. He “confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is the Christ.” 
Saul made use of something else besides his “experience”— 
wonderful as that was. He must have pored over the Scrip- 
tures a great deal in order to be so effective in the handling 
of the Word. Perhaps, he may have done this while he was 
away in Arabia (Gal.1:17). It may have been that there 
he took a theological course by himself, with only his knowl- 
edge of the facts, and the Holy Spirit, for his guides. But, 
wherever he obtained it, it is certain that he did obtain a 
marvelous acquainfance with the Scriptures. Saul, without 
this, never would have become the effective apostle Paul. By 
the Scriptures he was able to prove that Jesus was the Christ, 
so showing the correspondences between prophecy and fulfill- 
ment that the Jews were confounded. A study of the Scrip- 
tures will strengthen one both inwardly and for outward con- 
flict. 

II. The Ways in which Saul was Tried. Saul was no sooner 
“strengthened,” than he was tried. He had not put on his 
armor for naught. And in his trials he was still more 
strengthened, just as the tree is strengthened by the fierce 
winds, as well as the sun ; for the winds make its roots strike 
deeper in the soil. 


1. He was tried by peril, The Jews who were confounded 
by his arguments were not converted by them. It rarely 
happens that one opposed to truth is won over by argument, 
however convincing it may be. Though Saul had proved his 
point, he succeeded only in exasperating the Jews. They 
laid in wait to kill him, watching the gates day and night, 
and were helped in their plot by the governor, or ethnarch, 
of the city (2 Cor. 11: 32). Why was this outburst against 
Saul, and not against Ananias, or the other disciples? Evi- 
dently because Saul was peculiarly aggressive, so much as to 
make the enemies of Christianity uncomfortable, and espe- 
cially because they looked upon him as a deserter from their 
ranks. Already the Lord was beginning to show to Saul 
how much he must suffer for his name’s sake. In the com- 
mencement of his service, Saul was finding out that those who 
had hated his Master were not less disposed to hate his ser- 


vant. 


experience of the two. He went up to Jerusalem tosee Peter 
(Gal. 1: 18). But the believers were afraid of him—and 
that after three years of consistent devotion to Christ, and 
after all his faithful efforts and his peril in Damascus.: It 
was trying to be driven oit of one city by Christ's enemies, 
and to meet with suspicion at the headquarters of the faith 
from Christ’s friends. But the sheep naturally dread the 
wolf—and he had been such a cruel wolf! Either the dis- 
ciples had not heard of Saul's fidelity to the Saviour, or were 
incredulous concerning it, and feared that his professions 
were the trick of a'spy. A bad reputation is a thing that is 
hard to shake off. 

3. He was tried again by peril. When, at last, the brethren 
gave him their confidence, Saul preached as boldly in Jeru- 
salem as he had done in Damascus. He “disputed against 
the Grecian Jews.” It is a wonderful thing, but the abettor 
of Stephen’s murder, on his first return to Jerusalem asa 
believer, took up Stephen’s work (Acts 6: 9). And as in the 
case of Stephen, his opponents “were not: able to withstand 
the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake.” And hence, 
again as they did with Stephen, the disputants sought to 
silence the tongue they céuld not answer. But so far their 
efforts at silencing had been disastrous. They had hushed the 
voice of the masterful Stephen only to call up in his stead 
the mightier Saul. 

Ill. The Ways in which Saul was Helped. Though Saul was 
tried by the actions of his enemies, he was helped by his 
friends. He had made some converts in Damascus, and by 
them (“his disciples,” v. 25) he was let down in a basket 
through the wall. He was aided again by Barnabas, rightly 
named “The Son of Consolation,” who took him when he 
was under suspicion at Jerusalem, and vouched for him that 
he had seen the Lord in the way, and been spoken to by him. 
He was helped, it is to be presumed, by his intercourse with 
Peter, from whom he must have learned many things that 
afterward he used to advantage in his work. He was en- 
couraged by a vision of the Lord, who told him that he must 
depart from Jerusalem (Acts 22: 17-21). And, again, he 
was indebted to the fraternal devotion of the disciples, who, 
as soon as they were aware of his danger, brought him 
down to Ceesarea, and sent him on to Tarsus. 

IV. The Waysin which the Church Grew.—1. It was “ edified,” 
or built up. It was built up, it is to be supposed, in the 
knowledge of the Lord—spiritually built up. And the con- 
sequence was—peace. 2. It was multiplied. Because its 
members were walking in the fear of the Lord and the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost. Fear and comfort sound paradoxi- 
cal. But there is no real comfort where there is no godly 
fear. A church that spiritually is built up, that is at peace, 
and that walks in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, is sure to be multiplied. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


As you proceed with this lesson, build your blackboard 
word by word. Ask, About whom was our last lesson? Then 
print plainly 





SAUL. 











Thoroughly call back what the children know of him. 
What is the first thing we ever heard of Saul? How did he 
persecute the Church of Christ? Why did he ask letters 
from the high priest? Where was he going on that long 
journey? What happened near Damascus? What did the 
voice say? How was Saul led into Damascus? Why? 
How was his sight restored? After three days of blindness 
and fasting, he was very weak. Suppose you had not eaten 
anything for three days or nights, how would you feel? 
Saul was hungry, and all tired out with wonder, fear, sor- 
row ; but, after he had something to eat, he felt stronger. He 
stayed some time, we do not know how long, with the disciples 
in Damascus. He was then about thirty-five years old,—a man 
of great learning, a fine scholar, who had studied many years 
with the wisest teachers in the land. Who had formerly 
been Saul’s teacher in Jerusalem? What was Saul doing in 
those later days in Damascus ? 





SAUL PREACHING. 








He was taught as a Jewish rabbi, and he knew how to 
speak in the synagogues ; but those who saw and heard him 
there were amazed. They had heard of him as Saul perse- 
cuting ; now they all said: “ Is not this the man who destroyed 
so many disciples in Jerusalem, and came here to destroy and 
bring them bound to the chief priests? Did their questions 
stop his preaching? No more than their fears once stopped 
his persecuting. He preached more and better,—as the food 
he took after fasting made his body strong, so his spirit 
grew in strength. Can you tell how? What did the Lord 
tell Ananias he was doing when he sent him to Saul? He 





2. He was tied by suspicion, And that was the harder 


only began to pray in those three days; he lived a life of 
prayer. With what did Ananias say he should be filled? 
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The Holy Spirit helped him in all he said and did. Now, see his watching help? In what places? In what ways? 


can you tell what Saul intended to do when he started to 
Damascus? What did he do while in Damascus? Was 
this purpose fulfilled ? What was he now preaching about ? 





gq SAUL PREACHING CHRIST. 








Who spoke in that dazzling, blinding light? He was the 


one whom Saul preached ; the one he loved and served so 


long and so truly that he said, “For me to live is Christ.” 
After many years of work and suffering, he really died for 
Christ’s sake. In Damascus he began that life for Christ ; he 


the Son of God, the promised one ;” he said it, and he proved 
it, by words they could not deny. What is our golden text? 
What faith did Saul once try to destroy? Faith in whom 
did he preach? What did he prove about Jesus Christ? 
Then he showed how to trust in him as a Saviour, that he 
died to take away sin, and save every one who believes in 
him. What made Saul so brave? Each day that he worked 
for Jesus he grew stronger ; because, the more you are willing 
to do for him, the more you will be able todo. Did youever 
try? It was the Holy Spirit put thoughts in his mind and 
words in his heart. He was so true and wise that the Jews 
who heard were confounded ; they were puzzled, and could 
not say a word. Saul went away from Damascus into,the 
lonely country, where in quiet he was getting ready for all 
his work ; the Master he served was his teacher. He said, 
afterwards, that the gospel he preached, he was not taught by 
man, bat by Jesus Christ. So Saul was prepared for all he 
was to do, and to suffer, for Christ’s sake ; for he was to be the 
great apostle to the Gentiles,—a foreign missionary, to go far 
off and preach to all nations. What was that last command 
beginning, “‘Go——”? What is the promise beginning, 
“Lo,——”? Saul went back again to Damascus, and 
preached, fearlessly arguing with the Jews; for it was three 
years after his conversion when the Jews did to him as he once 
did to the disciples. 





SAUL PERSECUTED. 





The Jews wanted to kill him. Saul heard of it; he knew 
he was watched, night and day, to take him if he went through 
the city gates, or tried to go beyond the city walls. But Sau, 
had friends in Damascus; the disciples he once persecuted | 
now saved his life. Many of the houses in the edge of the 
city were so built, that one side was a part of the city wall, and 
the windows were openings rightinthe wall. They gotalong, 
large basket, put Saul in it, covered him all over, and let 
him down outside the wall. Do you suppose Saul liked that? 
Would a brave man want to be hidden away and dropped 
down by a rope, and sent off in the dark, like a stolen thing? 
Of course it was not his choice ; but his lifé was not his own, 
and he wanted to live and serve Christ. (It will be helpful 
to sketch an oblong basket, and a bit of a wall and a window, 
on the board.) Saul went to Jerusalem, but when he told 
his strange story to the disciples they did not believe him. 
Once before he carried letters, (when?) but he was hurried 
off too suddenly to think of letters. One good man, Barna- 
bas, (do you remember anything of him ?) believed Saul, and 
told the rest how he had changed; then they believed, and 
he stayed fifteen days at Peter’s house, and preached boldly for 
Christ. Again the Jews disputed, and wanted to persecute 
him. A voice from heaven told him to go from Jerusalem; 
again the disciples helped him away ; they sent him to the 
sea coast, and across the sea to Tarsus, the place where he was 
born. Trace clearly on the map, and explain, the course of 
his journeys, and have the children know the relative posi- 
tions of Damascus, Jerusalem, etc. 

Look back over the lesson and collect into one view all its 
incidents. Has a lesson like this any practical teachings for 
the little ones; and if so, how are we to apply them? What 
did Saul set about doing as soon as his sight was restored? 
Is there any way in which even little children can do work 
for Jesus? Are there not more ways of telling about Jesus 
than one, and cannot even the youngest be a little light- 
bearer in God’s service? How did the friends of Jesus treat 
Saul when they heard of his conversion? At first they were 
a little doubtful about it; then when it was all made plain, 
they grew to love and protect him. What did the enemies 
of Jesus do when they heard about it? They hated Saul, 
and they tried to kill him. So to-day the wicked make a 
mock of those who are trying to serve and love Jesus; and 
little ones must also bear sneers and offenses from others for 
Jesus’ sake. Did God forsake Saul? Will he forsake 
you? 

Did the good work in Damascus, or in Jerusalem, stop 
when Saul was not thereto preach? God carried on his own 
work ; the churches had a time of rest and peace, and grew 
stronger and larger ; that was a blessed, quite time of progress, 
but who could tell how long it was to last? God took eare of 
Saul, his servant. In how many ways in this lesson can you 





| 


preached plainly in the synagogues, among the Jews, who | 
did not believe that the man they put to death was the Christ | 
whom they expected. But Saul boldly said, “ Jesus Christ is | 





By what escapes ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How do we find Saul engaged straightway after his conver- 
sion? (Title.) What tidings concerning him soon reached 
the churches of Judea? (Golden Text.) 

How long had Saul been without food and drink just prior 
to his baptism? Why had he been without them? After 
conversion and baptism, what further preparation did he 
need: before entering upon his mission? (Acts 9: 19.) 
some texts suggesting the Christian’s duty respecting the 
feeding of his body. (1 Kings 19: 5-8; Mark 5: 43; 1 Cor. 
10: 31.) Should the Christian give more, or less, care to his 
bodily condition than the Christless man? When and where 
did Saul begin preaching Christ? (v. 20.) What was the 
one fact which needed to be established in the mind of the 


devout Jew in order to his following Jesus? (Acts 8: 37.) | 


What style of preaching is therefore best adapted to the 
Jew? (Acts 18: 28.) What double advantage had Saul in 
preaching to the Jews ? (vs.,21, 22; 22: 3.) To what is his 
increase in strength to be attributed? Where did he first go 
from Damascus? (Gal. 1:17.) Why did he go there? (Gal. 
1: 15-17; Eph. 3: 3, 6,7.) Was the revelation which he 
here received, that of the person of Christ (1 Cor. 15: 8), or 
that of the mystery concerning the Gentiles’ acceptance, or 
both of these? What part of Arabia would have been a 
fitting place for these revelations? How long a journey was 
it from Damascus? After his return to Damascus, why did 
he hasten from the city? (v. 23; 2 Cor. 11: 32.) How and 
by whom was he aided? (vs. 24, 25; 2 Cor. 11: 33.) What 
duty does it suggest to us? (Matt. 5:44.) How long a time 
elapsed between Saul’s departure from Jerusalem on his 
mission of death until his return as a messenger of life? 
(Gal. 1: 18.) What purpose had he in visititg Jerusalem 
at this time? Why do you suppose that he desired to see 
Peter rather than the other apostles? When our sins are 
repented of and forgiven, are we, or are we not, fully deliv- 
ered from their evil consequences? (v. 26.) What is the 
duty of those who have favorable knowledge of a man who 
is unjustly regarded? (v. 27.) What was effected through 
Barnabas’s kindness? (v. 28.) How many times, and on what 


occasions, is Barnabas mentioned in the book of Acts? How 
did Saul endanger his life in Jerusalem? (v. 29.) Who were 


the Grecians? Why did he depart rather than stay at his 
post of duty even at the risk of his life? (Acts 22: 17-21.) 
Who aided him in his escape? (v. 30.) Point out Cesarea 
and Tarsus? What condition of the Church followed Saul’s 
conversion? (v. 31.) How long, probably, did it continue? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT THE CONVERSION OF A NOTED 
SINNER MAY OCCASION, 





ON THE PART OF 


SINNERS: CHRISTIANS: 
INCREDULITY; QUESTIONING; 
HATRED; LOVE; 
PERSECUTION. PROTECTION 





THERE I8 JOY IN THE PRESENCE OF. THE ANGELS 
OF GOD OVER ONE SINNER THAT REPENTETH. 














Is NOT THIS HE WHO —? 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
‘Lhe Scholars’ Quarterly.] 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 
“To the work, to the work, we are servants of God.” 
* There’s a work for each of us.’’ 
“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 
* Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
“ He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought.” 
“Saviour, thy dying love thou gavest me.” 
“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“ Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Natural enough, it seems to any one, is the statement that 
after a three days’ fast in such circumstances Saul “took food 
and was strengthened.” But as in war with us, so on long 
marches with little food, the Orientals are accustomed to 
long fasts, which altogether prostrate the system, and then 
the taking food and being strengthened is a very noteworthy 
incident, and one that would scarcely escape the narrator. 
So here, the mention of the fact is one that comes more 


Quote | 


naturally out of the mouth of an Oriental historian than of 
one of our own country. Ite mention, too, as only taking 
place after the mental strain was over, and the whole experi- 
ence closed by the baptizing, belongs to the same class of 
involuntary Orientalisms. Still more noteworthy are the 
cases of abstinence from water, and the final quenching of 
thirst by drinking till the person lies on the ground, groan- 
ing and rolling in uncontrollable agony—from over-drinking. 
The whole energy of the man goes into the process of strength- 
ening by food and drink. One living in the country has 
opportunity to see this over and over again, especially in the 
summer time. 





Bloody revenge for a change of religion is no uncommon 
| thing in the East ; and until within the present generation 
it has been the law (as it still is the Lynch law) in the case 
of a Muslim converted to another religion. In the light of 
modern times, the attempt to kill Saul is one of the most 
natural Oriental touches of the picture. But a review of 
| Western history shows us that it is nothing so very peculiar 
| to the country or age. If, however, any very recent illustra- 
| tion is wanted, the massacre of several foreign consuls at 
| Salonikt, a few years ago, on suspicion of having something 
to do with an attempt to re-convert some Muslim girls, or to 
interfere with their conversion to Muhammedanism, abun- 
dantly shows the state of feeling, and the extent to which 
excited passions will go. 

The basket in which Saul was let down, is mentioned by a 
Greek name which shows it to have been made of twisted 
work. The usual style of Eastern baskets is as if they were 
made of a rope of twisted straw or rushes, coiled, and the 
coils fastened to each other tightly, so as to make the desired 
shape. Such baskets are usually flexible, and the hand- 
baskets pull themselves together at the mouth when carried. 
A very common material is the papyrus, which grows in 
great abundance at the Huleh marsh and lake, generally in 
floating islands. 


The fear of the disciples, spoken of in verse 26, would have 
avery natural modern explanation. There are sects in the 
East, especially the Druses, who think it a virtue to pretend 
‘a change of religion for the sake of gain, or any special pri- 
vate end. In the East it is not generally believed that a 
Druse ever changes his religion; and a Druse.who professes 
conversion to Christianity and is baptized, although he may 
gain and enjoy the perfect confidence of the Protestant mis- 
| sionaries, is never believed or believed in by the natives. 
They will treat him, to all appearance, as if they believed in 
his sincerity ; but privately, if they think you can be trusted, 
they will say that such persons are pretenders; and if you 
closely watch, you will see that the natives do not really 
trust him; and, further, that all that they really do or suffer 
in the way of apparent trust in such persons is out of respect 
to the Protestant missionaries or teachers. But they com- 
monly speak of them as Druses still, and never call them 
Christians except before the missionaries or teachers. No 
matter how long he may have resided among the Christians, 
the natives will not believe in him. In speaking of a certain 
student who professed to be a Christian, and had even changed 
his Druse name for another, his fellow-students and native 
tutors would always—among themselves or to me—speak of 
him by his Druse name, and as a Druse still. Once I asked 
the reason, though well knowing it. I was replied to by the 
question, “ Did he not go up among his people in vacation?” 
—* Yes,”’—“ And is he not come back here again 7””—“ Yes.” 
—“But would they not have killed him if he were not a 
Druse still, or else were pretending to them that he was only 
pretending to be a Christian among us?” There I let the 
conversation stop ; but I took an opportunity to talk with the 
student himself about his visit to his people. He said he 
went among them, and was asked no questions; but when he 
went into one of the weekly meetings (among those called 
the uninitiated; for this secret religion has its degrees of 
mystery), he was asked if he had not attended the meetings 
of the Christians. He admitted that he had gand then they 
told him he had better stay out of theirs. I could not, with 
politeness, press him further. I may say, however, that 
generally he was a model student, and not only unexcep- 
tionable in behavior, but a man of excellent qualities in 
almost every respect. Since then, however, I have had occa- 
sion to see that the Druse was pretty strong in his heart. 
Not so much so, however, as a brother of his, who generally 
was more wily, but of equally unexceptionable behavior, but 
who, since his education in Beirft, pretended to be a Druse 
again, then a Jew, then a Christian, and then a Muslim, for 
the sake of getting a desirable wife. In each case he was 
found out and dismissed before his scheme was in a very fair 
way to be accomplished. 


So, the fact that Paul was distrusted by the Christians 
would appear in a stronger light if it were an occurrence of 
modern times, But the reasons for distrust were such as 
could easily be overcome. It would not take long to show 
that he was not using treachery, for the stronger party were 
the persecutors, and it would besbut a short time before his 
treachery would become murderously manifest. The fact 
that the Grecian Jews went about to kill him would put the 
last seal upon his sincerity, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND* 


There is hardly any field of human investigation in 
which there is less agreement regarding the results of 
study than in that of mental philosophy. For thousands 
of years the best minds of the race have been employed 
upon the problem of mind; yet the final settlement of 
that problem seems as far off as ever. It is little more 
than a century since a Scotch professor—Reid of Glas- 
gow—started out modestly with a system of inquiry 
which he hoped would place mental philosophy on the 
same footing of comparative certainty as the physical 
sciences; but, unfortunately, about the same time, a 
German professor—Kant of Kénigsberg—taking his text 
(like Reid) from the skeptical writings of Hume, began 
a similar investigation, though by a vastly different 
method. And the results obtained by the two searchers 
and their followers were as diverse as their methods, 

In America the Scotch or common-sense philosophy 
still exercises an influence over the teachings of the 
schools, which it has ceased to exert in Europe. The 
German philosophy has never had a wide following in 
this country. 

It is not surprising, therefore, on taking up a new 
book on psychology by an American divine, to find that 
it is a legitimate descendant from the common sense 
philosophy of Reid. Dr. Hamilton was for many years 
a professor in Hanover College (Indiana) ; and the pres- 
ent work, The Human Mind, is an outcome of a life of 
psychological pursuits, The construction of the work 
has been slow and careful, covering in all twelve years. 

In method, Dr. Hamilton follows closely the lines laid 
down by Reid and his.successors. Reflection is the 
method by which the mind examines into its own opera- 


tions ; induction rather than deduction is the method of 


discovering truth. But this adherence to the common- 
sense system does not imply any slavish following of the 
opinions of @my of the great thinkers whose names are 
associated with that philosophy. Dr. Hamilton has his 
own views, and he expresses them with considerable 
clearness and force. He differs, for instance, from the 
older Scotch school in refusing to derive the conscious- 
ness of psychical life from reflection rather than accept- 
ing it as an intuition; and so he breaks altogether away 
from the Cartesian Cogito; ergo sum,—“I think; there- 
fore I am,”—that vicious makeshift for a true principle 
of certitude. On the other hand he strongly opposes 
many of the distinctive principles of the philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton, believing them to be mere echoes 
of whai he considers the fundamentally false system of 
Kant, He admits, for instance, the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, but notin a Hamiltonian sense; 
and again, he says (p. 453): “ Hamilton’s limitation of 
knowledge to our immediate cognition is preposterous,” 
—a momentary abandonment of argument for invective, 
in which all who are agquainted with the ingenious 

method by which the followers of Hamilton harmonize 


os 


*The Human Mind: a treatise in m rao egy 7 ey 
John Hamilton, Hon. DD. vo, pp Vil See fork: 


Brothers. 





that philosopher’s theories of cognition and of memory, 
will x de deerme 

This book covers pretty fully the field of psychology 
proper, and, in principle, that also of logic considered 
as a ecience rather than as an art. It shows a fair range 
of reading as regards the English and American philo- 
sophical writers of this and the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century; but the author seem to have under- 
valued, as sources, the Continental philosophers. It is 
only in a rough sense that Fichte (p. 143) can be called 
the founder of German idealism ; that distinction belongs 
rather to Bhme. 

There is one thing for which this work is to be spe- 
cially commended ; and that is its compactness. Much 
that would be irrelevant in a popular work is omitted ; 
and what does appear is stated briefly and concisely. 
There is also evidence of more than ordinary care in 
regard to accuracy of statement. The author does not, 
for instance, fall into the almost universal error of 
ascribing the origin of the doctrine of the quantification 
of the predicate to Sir William Hamilton. 

This combination of accuracy and brevity fits the book 
for use either as a college text-book or as a volume of 
reference for the general reader. As acollege text-book 
it is well suited to serve as a basis of psychological 
study; which may be supplemented either by lectures 
or by the independent researches of the student. 





A commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament is sure of a warm welcome if it deserves it. If 
it comes from a member of the Revision committee, it is 
further sure of pretty close scrutiny and pretty sharp 
criticism. A new work by W. G. Humphry, B. D., of 
the English committee, entitled A Commentary on the 
Revised Version, invites even closer scrutiny and criticism 
than usual. Though stated in the introduction to be 
intended “for the English reader who studies the 
Revised Version of the New Testament with a view to 
his edification and instruction,” it is not a commentary 
on the New Testament as Scripture, but on the Versian 
solely. More accurately stated, it is an explanation and 
defense of sample words and phrases of the Revised Ver- 
sion, in a critical way, and really addressed not to “the 
English reader,” but to the student or scholar who 
already knows some Greek, Although the book contains 
much useful matter, yet scarcely anywhere does it show 
an original or thorough apprehension of the matter as a 
whole, while its treatment of the particulars is very 
uneven. In the introduction, .especially, the author 
shows his lack of attainments or fitness, and that in mat- 
ters that lie almost at the surface of critical knowlédge. 
The facts he lays down as the groundwork of his book 
are stated with a looseness and inaccuracy scarcely par- 
donable in a man who has been ten years in the com- 
pany of the Revisers. A glance shows that he knows very 
little of the history or composition of the Greek text. 
Such statements as, that the Codex Sinaiticus was pre- 
sented by Tischendorf to the Czar of Russia, or that the 
Codex Bez at Cambridge contains the Pauline Epistles 
(confounding D of the Gospels with D of the Pauline 
Epistles, Codex Claromontanus at Paris), do not stand 
alone in their reprehensible inaccuracy. The body of 
the book contains the results of a good deal of second- 
hand compiling; and nobody could compile an utterly 
worthless book from the rich sources at hand, such as 
the better commentaries and the English collations. 
But, of course, thatstyle of book-making breeds mistakes. 
At John 1: 12 it is dutifully repeated that “ power” is 
the reading of all English versions, where the Revised 
has “authority.” And yet the (probably) most widely 
circulated New Testament of the two that were bound 
up with the Genevan Old Testament, reads “ preroga- 
tive.’ Much of the book is unnecessary, since it treats 
of many passages where the Revised and Authorized do 
not differ ; though, among passages of that class, he seems 
not to notice those where the revisers would have been 
most likely to correct the Authorized, had they not 
apparently adopted a Greek text different trom that pre- 
sumed to underlie the version of 1611. To take note of 
misprints is generally ungracious; but where (Matt. 
13 : 45), in a wholly superfluous comment on “goodly,” 
the author states that the Greek is Zakous (that is, bad), 
instead of kalous (that is, fair or good), the negligence 
seems inexcusable. (12mo, pp. xxi, 474. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


Those who love unpretentious practical exposition, 
peaceful edification without labored exegesis, reflective 
devotion without critical strain, and homiletical instruc- 
tion without controversy, will be pleased and profited by 
the Expository Lectures on Paul’s Letter to the Philip- 
rad | ans of the Rev. Dr. M. Rhodes of St. Louis. ‘The dis- 





courses were written “in the ordinary course of a busy 
ministry,” and delivered as evening lectures to the 
author’s own congregation. They have much of the 
ring of the anvil about them; not so much the smell of 
the lamp or the scratch of the file. (12mo, pp. 345. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Very few books for young people have been more 
deservedly popular than Honor Bright. Its authors 
have now written a sparkling tale called One of a Covey, 
which makes its appeal, not to children only, but also to 
their mothers. Little Dolly Partridge is number six in 
the twelve children of a struggling country doctor. 
There is threadbare poverty in the home, but abundant 
leve; and so Dolly rejoices when, after being adopted 
by a wealthy maiden lady, and taken to a luxurious and 
lonesome house, she is reclaimed by her parents again. 
This book is daintily illustrated. (12mo, pp. 282. New 
York: E. and J. B. Young & Co.) 


_ Most girls in their teens ought to be pleased with 
Grandmother Normandy, a sprightly story belonging to 
the V. I. F. Series, the'other volumes of which have 
been received with favor. The heroine is not Grand- 
mother herself, who plays a subordinate part, but Ada 
Stewart, a piquante girl who is motherless, and whose 
father is wrapped in selfish and morbid fancies. Although 
the story is rather improbable, its religious teaching is 
distinct. (12mo, pp. 264. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In view of recent controversies the Rev. Newman 
Smyth has issued a new edition of his book, The Ortho- 
dox Theology of To-day. A new preface of twenty-one 
pages, and an appendix containing some critical notes, 
are added, in reply to recent criticisms of Mr. Smyth’s 
theology. 


One article in the April number of Lippincott’s is 
worthy of special note,—Mr. E. V. Smalley’s paper on 
The German Element in the United States. The article 
is written in Mr. Smalley’s best style, and is very brief; 
but it is an epitome of information on the life and litera- 
ture of German-Americans, 


There is a spice and a raciness in Daisy Miller as 
dramatized by Mr. James, which makes up for the omis- 
sion of the fuller descriptions of scene, and the keener 
analyses of character in the novel. The first act is the 
opening article in the April Atlantic. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has a somewhat disappointing article on Pillow 
Smoothing Authors, and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
has a bright and healthy critique on Modern Fiction. 


Harper’s Magazine for April celebrates the centenary 
of the birth of Washington Irving by giving an engray- 
ing of Newton’s portrait of that author as a fron- 
tispiece; and in the Editor's Easy Chair Mr. George 
William Curtis discourses sympathetically on Irving’s 
literary power. In an article entitied The Heir-Pre- 
sumptive to the Imperial Crown of Mexico, the Hon. 
John Bigelow reveals a little-known phase of Mexican 
political history. 


Wide-Awake for April might be taken as an almost 
perfect example, in child-literature, of the combination 
of the useful with the sweet. The article, John Angelo’s 
Visit to the Water Color Exhibition of 1883, with its 
reproduction of noted pictures, might serve admirably as 
a first lesson towards developing the artistic faculty in 
children. St. Nicholas has a fine engraving of Mr. 
George H. Boughton’s painting, Snow in Spring-time, 
for a frontispiece, and is unusually rich in stories. The 
very little folks will find Our Little Ones for’ April 
crowded, as usual, with pleasant pictures and very simple 
poems and stories, 


A symposium on Divorce occupies the place of honor 
in the North American Review for April; the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore D. Woolsey contributing a strong article on 
the scriptura] side, and Judge John A. Jameson claim- 
ing that divorces ought to be granted for other than the 
cause recognized by Scripture. There is a noteworthy 
article in this number on Criticism and Christianity by 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham. No one will think that Mr. 
Frothingham would claim to be a Christian in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word ; yet it is refreshing to hear him 
say (p. 407): “That Christianity will fall under the 
assaults of criticism is extremely improbable. That it 
will fall from any cause is extremely improbable—nay, 
is quite impossible and out of the question. . . . The 
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; 
\Master has but to appear, and his enemies sink to the 
ground.” 


If one wished to see how successfully the wood- 
engraver can cope with the difficulties of reproducing 
sea- and sky- effects, he could scarcely find a better 
example than Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s At Sea, in the 
Century Magazine for April. The accompanying article 
by Mr. John Burroughs shows that Mr. Burroughs is 
not so successful as a delineator of marine nature as he 
is of country sights and sounds. There is an article in 
this number on The Song of Songs, which, the editor is 
careful to inform his readers, is written from the stand- 
point of the Higher Criticism. No reader of the Century 
Magazine should fail to note the earnest article Slave or 
Master? in the department for this month of Topics of 
the Time. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 














+> —_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
California, state, at Los Angelos...............:ceseeseereeed A pril —— 
Georgia, state, at AUgUSta...........cc0scccecsescerecees seseesnss May 2-4 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville................0s0000 May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield..................000sseeeeeeeees May 22-24 
Ilinois, state, at Streator.........csccceessseseeee cesses ceeeeeess May 
New York, state, at Hudson............0...000sesseesessesseeees June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minmeapolis...............00.ceceeesesene June 5-7 
Obie, state, ot Galion .....0i20 eccceses vorsccesesrccoccsves coosceees June 5-8 
Indiana, state, at MuMCie...........0. ccseccsessssessessee cesses Jupe 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus.............ccseseccsereeesenees June 12-14 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle......... ccs sersesseeees June 27-29 
Alabama, state, at ———..........esereeenee conerente August 28-30 
Oregon, state, at Salem.............ssecseceescereeceeees November —— 
Rhode Island, state, at —————...... ss neneseeeeees November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremtom.......... ..ccsssessseees Novemberg)4-17 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tennessee. 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 


adind sdbuebees escstonsy suntboven esessetnes osevecpencddoncsstd July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-schook Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chninnge, Ti aiale «occ ose cicasieecssscees July 17 to August 1 


Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 


poceesesesecencons coccecebe sesbesmmonnmpeeabeisaoes July 24 to August 3 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, Rew 





edbbeeses decseeres socvcssodsvebiveredovessbuessoroccceseges August 7-2 
New England ema -school Assembly, at Framingham, et 
chusetts Hob eccesecenbevessoseee Versteesecseceseoes August 22-30 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—An announcement comes that the next convention 
of the Alabama State Sunday-school Association will 
be held August 28-30. The place of meeting, however, 
is not mentioned. 

—To the list of state Sunday-school conventions to 
be held in May is to be added the annual convention of 
the Missouri State Sunday-school Association. It will 
be held at Springfield, May 22-24. 


—It will be noticed by a reference to the calendar of 
Summer Assemblies that the time of meeting for the 
Chautauqua Assembly is set this year for August 7-27; 
instead of August 1-21, as previously announced in this 
column. The Chautauqua meetings (not the Assembly) 
begin July 14 and extend to August 27. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—According to Pasteur J. P. Cook, who has been lec- 
turing in England, France has eleven hundred Sunday- 
schools, but at least thirty thousand parishes which are 
without any distinct Protestant teaching. 


—Commendable progress in Sunday-school work is 
being made in Sweden. Many of the Protestant pastors 
still oppose the Sunday-school; but in spite of that the 
work keeps moving forward, especially in the cities. 


—That was a good showing of statistics which was 
made at the Hyde Park (Illinois) Presbyterian Sunday- 
school’s Easter service. The total membership of the 
school as presented in this report was 277, of whom 35 
were officers and teachers; the average attendance was 
246, and the number of scholars added to the church 
from the school was 27. 


—Those are good sigus of the progress of the Sunday- 
school work in Canada which a correspondent in Hal- 
ton County mentions in a recent note. He says: 
“Normal work and Sunday-school institutes are the great 
want of the day. . The school-master is abroad, and the 
‘demand for good methods is increasing. If Sunday- 
school workers do not respond to the call, Sunday-school 
work must languish. Young people look for good teach- 

















ing in the Sunday-school as well as in the public 
school; and they will have it, or not attend. It isnota 
matter of choice; but a duty, nay, a stern necessity.” 


—On Easter the Bradford Baptist Sunday-school pre- 
sented its latesuperintendent, the Hon. W. W. Brown, with 
an elegant silver water-service of four pieces, in recogni- 
tion of his fidelity during a four years’ incumbency. 
In accepting the gift, Mr. Brown, who was lately elected 
to Congress, expressed his purpose never to outgrow the 
Sunday-school. He appealed to the lads present to 
hold to the same determination. 


—St. Paul’s English Lutheran Sunday-school (L. D. 
Alden, superintendent) of Washington, D. C., had an 
average attendance last year of 166. Its average collec- 
tion was $7.26, or more than four cents each Sunday for 
each scholar and teacher. Mr. A. H. Nelson of the 
Kendall Chapel Sunday-school, in reporting this item, 
says: “There is not a wealthy family connected with 
the school, and there are no special inducements by way 
of rewards or prizes offered, for contributions. Very 
few schools anywhere can show as good a record as this.” 
The average attendance of Kendall Sunday-school 
should have been stated at 221, instead of 201, in a 
previous issue. 


— There is a little Sunday-school girl in Germany who 
would certainly seem to deserve-the eommendation, 
“She hath done what she could.” A Sunday-school 
was started in her town, and a day or two afterwards 
there was a knock at the superintendent’s door. When 
he opened it, there stood “a whole host of children,” 
with this courageous little maiden at their head. In 
her hand she held a slip of paper on which were written 
the names of forty children whom she had spoken to 
in the secular school, and who had promised to attend 
the Sunday-school. All the children came next Sun- 
day, and were “ right attentive} ” and so that Sunday- 
school nearly doubled its membership in one week 
through the efforts of one little girl. 


—lIt is comparatively easy to begin a good work; it is 
not so easy to keep it up. A live Sunday-school, how- 
ever, when it does take hold of a task, will not only carry 
it on, but carry it forward. Here, for instance, is what 
the Whitewater Congregational Sunday-school of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has done in the way of committing the 
memory verses. Early in October the superintendent 
proposed that all the scholars should commit to memory 
the golden text and the memory verses, and promised to 
keep a record of the work. The following figures show 
the rate of increase, in the following week, in the num- 
ber of scholars who recited these perfectly. The first 
week the percentage was 49; then it rose, in succeeding 
weeks, to 55, 60, 64, 68, 71, 79, 78, 81, and 88, thus nearly 
doubling itself in less than three months. 

—There is a Chinese Sunday-school in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Ohio, and half of 
the Chinese in the city (thirty in number) are already 
enrolled in it. At Christmas the Chinese scholars gave 
an unexpected proof of their love for their teachers and 
of their own progress in Christian feeling by bringing 
in presents to each teacher. The teachers waited until 
the time of the Chinese New Year before they recipro- 
cated, and then gave an evening entertainment to their 
scholars. It is hoped that before long all the Chinese 
in the city will be members of this school. Oxe reason 
why all the Chinese cannot attend school at the same 
time is because “the Christians,” as they call all white 
persons, break into their laundries, when they find an 
opportunity, and steal their money. For this reason 
one or two Chinese are always left on guard in the 
laundries. 


—It is a good thing for many of the new settlements 
of the West, that the Sunday-school is following so closely 
upon the advanced lines of population. Here, for 
instance, is the record of a new county in Dakotah 
Territory. Writing from Pierre, Mr. Eugene Steere 
says: “ At present there are only two Sunday-schools in 
this county. Mr. F. O. Kimball is superintendent of 
the Congregationalist Sunday-school (about fifty schol- 
ars), and Mr. A. F. Thompson is superintendent of the 
Methodist Sunday-school (about thirty-five scholars). 
There has never been a convention held in the county 
yet. The county is only two years old. There are 
several settlements around us, and I will look a little to 
the starting of new schools. I have the honor of being 
one of the earliest Sunday-school workers in the county, 
and I was superintendent of the Congregational Sunday- 
school for nearly two years.” 


TEMPERANCE. 
— Omaha is trying the effect of a high-license law. 
The price of a license has been fixed by the city council 





at five hundred dollars; the state law, however, would 
require it to be double that amount. 


— At a recent meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Chicago, a resolution was passed urging the state legis- 
lature to pass a high-license law as a means of protect- 
ing public morals and maintaining public order. 


— Here is a note of temperance progress in California. 
It comes from Los Angeles: “ We are doing some tem- 
perance work in this ‘City of the Angeles.’ Recently 
we organized a ‘Band of Hope,’ in East Los Angeles, 
with about sixty chartermembers. The Band now num- 
bers some seventy-five members, with additions being 
made at nearly every meeting, which is the first and 
third Sunday of each month.” 


PERSONAL. 


—It is well known that Mr, Gladstone, the British 
Prime Minister, is a devoted Christian; but it is not so 
well known that he is active in works of charity. 
The [London] Christian has this paragraph which will, 
to many, present Mr. Gladstone in a new character. 
“ His readiness to succour all who appeal to his charity 
is only limited by his means, and he frequently returns 
from a country walk with his pockets cleaned out, thanks 
to his distribution of gold and silver among the sick or 
needy villagers. Some months ago he went out for a walk 
of about twelve miles, intending to return to Hawarden 
by train; but in the evening he found that he had 
given away everything, and had no money left for his 
ticket ; so he trudged home on foot, arriving so late that 
his family had become uneasy. . .. His missions of 
charity he has always discharged in the most natural, 
unostentatious fashion, even when he was prime min- 
ister, and had work enough to occupy all the moments 
of such a sturdy toiler as himself.” 


—November 10 of this year is the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther; and it is 
proposed to celebrate that day by erecting a statue of 
the great reformer in Washington—a national statue in 
the capital of the nation. The proposal has been taken 
up with vigor, and local committees have been appointed 
in various cities for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions and pushing forward the work. A meeting was 
recently held in Philadelphia, at which the proposal 
was commended to Protestants of all denominations “ as 
alike befitting the American people and worthy of the 
greatness of Luther’s services to all mankind,” and the 
Hon. Daniel M. Fox, 508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
was appointed to receive subscriptions for this purpose. 
It is worthy of note that as the anniversary of Luther's 
birthday approaches, assaults are being made upon 
Luther’s character by interested persons; and in Ger- 
many this malevolent attempt has been so open that an 
association of the most noted Protestant pastors and 
professors has been formed for the purpose of sifting 
and refuting these apocryphal stories. 


—Among the men of large means and of large heart 
who have recently been removed by death, Mr. Gus- 
tavus S. Benson, of Philadelphia, is peculiarly deserv- 
ing of honorable mention for his exceptional labor of 
love in connection with Girard College and the selection 
of boys for education in that benevolent institution. 
Mr. Benson had prominence in many spheres of Chris- 
tian work. He was long an elder in the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Breed is pastor. For more than a score of years 
he was never absent from any of the regular services of 
that church, unless kept away by sickness or absence 
from the city; and so uniformly punctual was he, that 
his pastor has said that if Mr. Benson was not in his 
place at the moment for opening the service, the pastor 
was ready to distrust the accuracy of his own watch, 
And Mr. Benson was also an active manager of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bible Society, and of various other benevolent 
organizations. But perhaps his more important work 
than all was in the Board of City Trusts of Philadel- 
phia, of which he was a member from its creation. 
That Board controls Girard College. For fully thirteen 
years Mr. Benson was chairman of the committee on 
admission and discharge of pupils for that institution ; 
and all of the more than eleven hundred boys now in 
Girard College, and the thousands of others who came 
in during his administration, were received upon his 
personal examination. Many of them were, in fact, 
sought out by him in the streets and lanes of the city; 
and all of them felt the impress of his personal influ- 
ence, and had reason to be grateful for his personal 
kindness and sympathy. When it is considered that the 
requirements for admission to that institution are rigid, 
and that only the poor and the fatherless, and those born 
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within certain limits, are eligible, some 
idea may be formed of the great and good 
work done by Mr. Benson in this one 
extensive and peculiar field of personal 
Christian woe re 
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BUSINESS DE PARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 25 cents per agate line each insertion, except 
for the months of November and December, when 
the rate is 40 cents per line, April first this rate 
will be advanced to 60 cents per line, with dis- 
counts of from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 
50 per cent. on an advertisement running a 
year. All orders received prior to that date will 
be filled at the present rate, Advertisers desir- 
ing to do so can engage 1,000 lines, or more, to 
be used at such time: as they wish, before April 
lst, 1884, at the present rate. Such orders will 
be accepted wntil April 20th. 

THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND 
COOK BOOK mailed free on application 


to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


WITHIN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
there has been an appreciable falling off 
in‘ the mortality of consumption “ by the 
use of the hypo-phosphites.” CHURCHILL. 
Dr. Williams acknowledges that with Ced- 
liver Oil he had not cured 2 per cent. of 
his patients, and that since the introduc- 
tion of the hypo-phosphites he had cured 
75 percent. CHuRCHILL, Drs. WILLIAMS 
& Bennett state that it is almost a spe- 
cific for night sweats, VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES manufactured by F. 
Crossy Co., 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For 
sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


A VISIT TO BEATTY’S ORGAN 
FACTORY.—Washington, N. J., boasts 
of an organ manufactory where a complete 
instrument is turned out every twelve 
minutes, It is owned by the Hon. Daniel 
F. Beatty, mayor of the city. The works 
and yards occupy thirteen acres. It 
contains 180 wood and iron-working 
machines, 420 feet of line shafting, over 
two miles of leather belting, over seven 
miles of steam and water-piping, three 
miles of electric wires, 320 Edison 
lights, 400 feet of speaking-tubes, and a 
500 horse-power engine, and it employs 
over 500 hands. All the scroll and fancy 
woodwork is made by machinery. The 
shrieking of the saws and planers sounds 
as though a drove of pigs was being 
butchered. The dust from the saws and 
planers is sucked up through tin funnels, 
carried to the engine-room and used as 
fuel for the boilers. The water for the 
boilers is heated by the exhaust-steam 
before it is turned into the boilers. Every- 
thing is done to preserve the lives and 
health of the employees. The hatchways 
open and close by machinery while the 
elevators are in motion. Even the tuning 
of the reeds is done by steam. Fifty-five 
tuners are emrployed. Each is shut in a 
small cell by himself, where he listens to his 
monotonous music and nothing else during 
working hours. 

Mr. Beatty asserts that he has the largest | {f 
organ manufactory in existence. He 
claims that his instruments are of superior 
make and durability, and he challenges a 
trial with any other organ. His sound 
boards are of cedar, so constructed that a 
leak is impossible, and his reeds are dove- 
tailed and as firm as though cut from a 
solid block of brass. While visiting 
Washington last week Mr. Beatty opened 
h's books for the inspection of the writer. 
They showed the following receipts from 
the sale of organs and pianos in February : 
week ending February 3, $25,039; week 
ending February 10, $20,939; week ending 
February 17, $21,759; week ending Feb- 
ruary 24, $26,184; 

The total for the shortest month of the 


year is $93,921, indicating a business re- 
turning nearly $1,200,000 a year. The 
books show that it is triple the business 
done in any previous February. In the 
twenty-four working days of last month, 
Mr. Beatty shipped 1,152 organs. He 
shut down for a week in January, to put 
in a new boiler; yet he shipped in that 
month 1,102 instruments, In the twenty- 
six working days in December, he shipped 
1,410 organs, 980 in November, 1,303 in 
October, and 1,151 in September. His 
shipments of pianos are not included. 
They average about 100 a week. 

Mr. Beatty is the largest taxpayer in 
Warren County. He seems to be a wealthy 
man aside from his organ and piano busi- 
ness. He is the largest stockholder in the 
Washington water-works, and he owns 
the most of the stock in the First 
Nationa] Bank of that city. His manu- 
factory cost him as it stands over $300,000. 
About eighteen months ago, it was burned 
to the ground. In 120 days, the present 
structure arose on the ruins of the old one. 
It is a third larger; yet its owner says 
“that he is frequently driven night and day 
to fill his orders. The fire was a disastrous 


able energy and pluck, he has overcome 
every obstacle, and to-day no man in New 
Jersey seems to stand higher in the busi- 
ness community. Thé most complete 
safeguards against fire are found in the 
new manufactory. The building can be 
flooded at a moment’s notice by water 
from the city and from private mains.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


** It comes in two gizes, 2% and 50 cents.” Adv’t 

of N. K. Brown's Ess. Jameica Ginger. “N. K’s. 

"Br owns Bronchial roches for Coughs and 
Colds: - t r more than a dozen years, 
and think wal the best t and most convenient relief 
extant.”—Rev. C. M. Humphrey, Gratz, Ky. 


Bek’s First Corner. 


By J. M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo, - 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 




















Tessa Wadsworth, - - $1.50 
tue’s Melps, - - - - 1.50 
Electa,- - - - = = 180 
Fifteen, oo age, ee 1.50 


the author of the Wide 
Ni OB ODY. Piao World. 12mo, - 15 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
My Desire, - = = © $175 
Eindof Cot - - - > 1.75 
Letter of Oredit, - - - 175 


Towards the Sunset. By tre 


author of Recreations of a Country Parson. - 1.00 


Lifeand Labors of Robert 
Moffat,- - - - + = 130 
Day Spring. astory. - + 150 


Spurgeon’s sermons, ivols. - 10.0 
Spurgeon’s Mznine by Morning... 
Spurgeon’s Pig? Set, eerie a 
New Testament Scriptures. By Charteris, 2.00 
Cuyler’s God's Light on Dark Clouds, Wed .75 
Moses and the Prophets. Dr. Green, Wed. 1.50 


The Human Mind, Hamilton, 2d ed. - 3.00 
Arnot’s Lessons on the Acts. - - 150 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


wz any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


CHOICE RECITATIONS 
NOW READY. 

No. 5 This number is uniform with Nos. 

2,3, ans Sone one of which contains ] Decine 
past... “ina men ings —s Sentiment, 
Graters. Da umor, Fan, Price, 5 cents, 
Sake ee, by Booksellers, Every boy who 
et member of a Lyceum who 

a owed ing New to be a pe should get the 














wi me copy each of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
ed ta nny a8 pens car pocetee OF 1.00, 
Address, * 8. OGILVIE & ., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 
nt UNDAY EMORY 
SCHOOL CHART. 
a eekly colored Pictorial Lesson Sheet, 32x44 
in Suen 'T Legible. Handsome. The most practical 
help published, ie. Fite year. Sam a free. 
0 ART & St. Louls, Mo, _ 


By Theodore Monod. 16émo, cloth, 50 cts, «simple, 
cheat’ and very sweet presentations of Christ, God's 
unayeakanle G Gin. New York Christian Advocate. 

ae aA 


JAMES Ii. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. _ 
SENT FREE. FOWLER & WELLS'S Phrene- 
legical Ea A back num- 
Pivetiogh fomyr ete, Address on postal, FOWLER S 

nom etc, ress on 
WE BOL Ci New York. 

OL Gl Set with Mra. We y . Crafts, 

of prices 
Haske awa ELL, 34 Fourth Ave., New Pork ¢ City, 


95 Choice Storconcspie' wre of American & Scenery: 
B, LAMB, Bainbridge, N 




















post-paid, for $1. F 


blow to his business; but, by his indomit- ’ 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Before purchasing books for 
your Sunday-school Library we 
think it would pay you to cor- 
respond with us. We always 


have a large stock suitable for | 


the Sunday-school Library, both 
new and second-hand, which we 
can offer at prices much below 
other booksellers, as we get 
most of our new stock in trade 
for rare books. We would re- 
quest your committee to visit 
our store, as a personal visit is 
always the most satisfactory. 
If, however, this is impracti- 
cable, we will send a lot of books 
to any Suncay-school to select 
from, and they can be returned 
if not found satisfactory. If you 
drop a postal card, we will 
answer, giving you all further 
information. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No.9 South Ninth Street. First 
store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Diary of a Minister’s Wife. 


This is one of the most humorous books of the pres- 
ent day, showing in a manner pleasing toll readers 
the triais, ieee. expectat’ ions, and ual ex 
riences 0 *“ minister’s wife” iy a country par sh. 
The characters represented are true to life, and will 
doubth ring to the mind of the reader remem- 
brances of events and eo ne within their own 
knowledge. Price, 12 cents, se y mail post 
Stamps taken, Ask your bookseller ‘er it, or address 

J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rosk t, New Yor 


f you wish to get for "B 00K 












for the least money, send B our OOK OKS over 
Thirty Cheap | eg ony containing a total of over 1800 
books and a fine line of Juvenile Books at greatly 
reduced prices. Also our list of the latest Sunday- 
schodl publications, —— we offer at a liberal d 


count. Call on, “3 
OODENOUGH & WOGLO 
122 fawn Street (2d floor), New ¥ ork. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A fine stock, and prices low. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogues free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau St., New York City. 


_ ANNIVERSARY GEMS 


No. 1, now cin 9 , containing words and music, a 

for Anniversaries, Children’ 3 Day, Celebrations. 

day-school Concerts, and Chi n’s Meetings. 

2» per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booknellers. 
mple mailed to any Sunday-school worker on receipt 

of a three-cent stamp. Address, J. 8. OGILVIE 

CO. Publishers, 3i Rose Street, New York. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo. es Root and C. C. Case. 

















CROWDED FROM OM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG - 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


s nted on fine r and handsome! 
bound i rig Betis Price, 35 cents, by mail 1 93- 
r dozen express, charges n re 
Single c Yin heard for oR mag mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 





Pablished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
PR Cedusre. 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


Nats 
nion 
If YOU EXPECT TO INTRODUCE A NEW 


SONG-BOOK IN YOUR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL THIS SPRING, TRY 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 
Each Song is fresh, attractive, and useful. 


192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Send 25 cents for a copy to examine. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph S&t., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 











ALL IN ONE! 


COSPEL HYMNS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES, 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


I is impossible to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Gospel Songs from any other one source, 
or at such a low price. 426 songs. 
Music Edition, in Boards, gs Cents. 
Werds Only, 
Send be Cents additional for Music ord and 2 Cents 
for Word Ed., for postage, if ordered by mail. 
Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and $6.75. 
B® A full. Catalogue sent on request. 
B® May be ordered —- any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or Srom ths ‘publishers direct. 


JOHN CHURCH & co. BIGL 
___Cimcinnati, Ohio. | a Sse ec: SF pee 


The Evangelical ‘Hymnsi, 
Prepared by the = CHARLEs CUTHBERT 
HALL, 1. of ae First Presvyterian Church. 


oer n . & Professor SIGISMUN 
LA Ai editor of the K Hymunary.” : 
622 


By a, post- pages, 8vo, cloth, = 








d, Fl 

edges. 613 excel — ‘hymas and 
selected and adapted with s l reference to . 
higher standard of Jteeles astical Musie. 
a in addition to the usual indices there is a complete 

Biographical” index of Authors and on 
giving a brief account of their lives and work 

= ~ 4. - a cheering sign when a book so rev erent, = 
scholar iy so almost NA accurate as “TH 
EVANGELICAL HYMNAL” "Ys offered for the a 
therance of praise.” — The Independent, 


Specimen pages free. 


Returnable specimen copies sent to pastors or com- 
mittees for examination, 


- BARNES & CO., 
111,1 M13 $ William St, | 34,36. Madison St., 
ca. 


ee Church and Sunday School. 


«| Gospel Praise Book | 


By ASA HULL 
Works like a charm in either place and is Sl 
Music Book that can be successfully used in both. 
It has 290 of the best hymns in the English age, 
and a tune for every hymn. About one-half is 
made up of the cream of the Old Standard hymns and 
tunes, and the balance is new, 


Fresh and Sparkling! 


Sold at the regular price of such books. containing 
about one-third as much, or, in other words, it is a 


$60 Book, Selling for $30. 

Specimen Copy Post-paid, 40 Cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 

240 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y; 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 


|S UNDAY-SCHOOQL? 
Every page contains a song of especial merit, 
EXAMINE IT! 
192 PAGES. $30 -ER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. ' 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. 4) CHICAGO, 
* “Now fSADY. 


SONGS OF 


REDEEMING LOVE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The result of a TWO YEARS’ careful sel 

woe of the best compilers and writers ore. 8.8. “S Mune, 
John R. Sweney, 
T. C. O’ Kane, 











Chaplain MeCabe,. 
Wm. J. Kirkpatrick.. 
As a work of gating ment. Songs of Redeeming 


Love has no equal 
will prove this by examination. Gestrcn ws 


Price, 35c. (postage 
es eee per too, by expresa. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch Street, Phitn., Pa, 





EFORE SELECTINGANEW SUNDA Y-SCH 
book send for a copy of ad een, 


Price, sSQk DEN R Me ig 8 


Sunday =a 


1 Susie Pub. Co., 
Specimen pages 1 matted free Sree. beyond 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 








COMMUNION WINE. 
Bi. WH SOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. 3. 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S COLUMN. 


HountrneTon, Mass., Jan. 20, 1883. 
Messrs. Allison Bros. : 


Ihave tried your soap and unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the most superior article I ever 
used. I tested it with goodsstained by time, 
and they became perfectly white. 


Mrs. Witson Munson. 
The Portland, Me., Transcript endorses 
“Death on Dirt” unqualifiedly, saying they 
had tested it and found it to be everything 
that is claimed. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 
PACKARD’s HoMESCHOOL FoR EPILEP- 
TICS AND IMBECILEs, 
BrinGHAMTON, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1883. 


Messrs. Allison Bros.: 


The trial bar of “ Death on Dirt’? Soap 
hasbeen usedaccording todirections. Our 
washings were done in less than half the 
time, and with half the labor, than with any 
sdap we have ever used. and the clothes 
whenironed never looked better. Asalabor 
saver, nothing has been introduced into our 
laundry equal to it*We prefer it to all 
others fora flesh soap. OC. M. Packarp. 

The Boston Congregationalist says: “ Our 
readers are all by this time familiar with the 
large advertisement of “Death on Dirt” 
Soap, made by Messrs. Allison Bros. of 
Middletown, Conn. Many of our readers 
have availed themselves of this new and 
satisfactory process, and to our personal 
knowledge thousands have already testified 
their complete satisfaction. Wehaveused 
the soap ourselves and found it all that is 
claimed for it. Read carefully the announce- 
ment, and giveitatrial. Itwillsurely pay 
you to do so.” ; 


MINNETONKA MILLs, Mrwyn., Jan. 13,1883. 


Gentlemen :—I have tried the soap and 
.find it all that is recommended, more than 
this I can say it is far ahead of anyI have 
seen. Icanand shall recommend it to this 
entire community. Respectfully, 


Mrs. C. E. Dow 


The New YorxK Observer says: “We 
know this soap to be exactly as repre- 
sented ; it having been tried by some mem- 
bers of our staff and found to be everything 
that is claimed.” 

“= 
TixTon, N, H., Jan. 6, 1883. 
Messrs. Allison Bros. : 


Lused the soap yousentaccording to direc- 
tions and exceeded y» expectations, for I 
never have had faith sufficiently strong, that 
clothes could be made clean without boil- 
ing. My clothes washed with your Soap 
looked very white, and beside were dried 
undercover. Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. C. R. WELLS. 
The Brattleboro, Vt., Household, the 
great woman’s paper of the country, wheels 
into line and. says they know “ Death on 
Dirt” to be exactly as represented. 





GRAFTON, VT., Jan. 22, 1882. 
Messrs. Allison Bros.: 

I would like to add my testimony in favor 
of your “ Death on Dirt” Soap, I used it.as 
directed and can truly say it does all you 
claim it will, my clothes looked nice and 
white and the washing was done very much 
easier and in less time than it usually takes 
andnosteam. I have used many different 
kinds, but have never had any compare 
with this, 

Mrs. A. W. DRESSER. 





A GREAT REVOLUTION! 


- “Death on Dirt, 


A good-sized book might be written under the above title, containing very many facts and incidents connected with 
the manufacture and use of “Death on Dirt,” that would be of great interest to Housekeepers. It would tell of the 
immense factory of Messrs. Allison Bros., of Middletown, Conn., of its old established. and solid character, having been in 
existence for many years under the ownership of the ancestors of the present proprietors for generations back, devoted to 
making only the best of all kinds and qualities of soap, how the present proprietors in their constant study and endeayor to 
give their customers only the best, and to make their best an improvement on that of any other makers, discovered the 
secret of “ Death on Dirt.” . 

The second chapter might be devoted to telling of their thorough testing and trying of this new soap before putting it 
on the market, of improvement on improvement, till the final grand success was san, and it was pronounced perfect even 
by such a careful and conservative house. 

Then of its being put on the market in such a way that every one might test it almost for the asking, and of its great 
triumphal march from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico. 

he Messrs. Allison started with the idea of making a perfect laundry soap that should do away with the vexations 
and the injuries to health and the house, that should save labor, time and fuel; they not only accomplished that, but they 
produced an article of which a Michigan correspondent writes: “ We are especially pleased with its pure and delicate effect 
on the skin, it is superior to the best German Castile ;” a Massachusetts clergyman writes: “ Why do you not recommend 
it for shaving purposes ; I have used it for this, and have found no better ;” a New Hampshire lady writes: “It does more 
than you claim, not only does the washing, but helps on the ironing, making the clothes smoother and more easily ironed.” 


“Death on Dirt” Soap, 


ALLISON BROS., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Positively has no equal, there is nothing like it in the market. “ Nothing succeeds like success,” and there is no surer 


mark of success than imitation, of course “‘ Death on Dirt” has its imitators of mushroom growth, and all that the proprie- 
tors ask is a fair trial of their soap, used strictly according to directions, and comparison of it with any soap or compound 
making like claims. 


HOUSEKEEPERS THINK OF IT. 
THE WASH-BOILER NOT TO BE USED AT ALL. 


NO BOILING! BENEFICIAL TO CLOTHES! LESS LABOR! . 
NO RUBBING! BENEFICIAL TO SKIN! LESS FUEL! 
NO STEAM! MAKES CLOTHES WHITER! LESS TIME! 
NO ODORS! MAKES THEM IRON EASIER! LESS TROUBLE! 


ATRIAL WILL CONVINCE, CET IT OF YOUR CROCER, OR 





If you will send 1o cents for a regular ro cent cake, the manufacturers will forward it by 
mail; to do that it will cost them 12 cents in postage, saying nothing of the neat box to pack it 
in; if it were not really a SOAP WONDER this would not do any good, but the Proprietors 
KNOW that wherever tried it.is hailed as an emancipator from all the ills of wash-day, and 
that if you once give it a fair test—using tt strictly according to directions—you will never after 


use any other soap, and your neighbors will all want some. Manufacturers invite comparison 
with other soaps making similar claims, 











THE DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOWED. 


Drrections.—All we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub of warm water ; then take out one piece at a time : soap 
light : be careful to touch soiled places ; then roll up and put them back under the water. Let them remain from one-half 
to an hour, then take them out, rub lightly and the dirt will disappear. Should any dirty spots remain, soap those places 
again, put back as before ; then rinse in warm or cold water as may be convenient ; then, to the blue water, using less blue- 


ing than usual, add a small piece of soap; then wring and hang out, and you will find your clothes cleaner, whiter and 
sweeter than can be done with any other soap or compound. 


Sold by all Leading Dealers in the Principal Cities of the United States. 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





At the bottom of the last page will be found a statement of the protection furnished the subscribers of The Sunday School Times against fraudulent advertisements, 
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PUBLISHER'S. DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Publiaied weekly 















at the follow rates, which include postag: 
From 1 to 4 copies........ “ “p00 each. 
5 to 9 copies... 1no 


“ Wwwld copies —_ 
2 copies or more.. ose eos oe 

The yellow label Oo 
a subscriber has paid, 


up 
the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 


be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, & the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the ree y of the elub subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts recetved, 

Subse riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly yr 

Additions inay be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
pas et hey to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

iginally - p enero atthe same time with the club as 
ed. The new subscribers to pay pro 
he ee of their subscriptions, 

rats fox oa rs for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at ‘the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not gals the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year, 
100 copies, one month 





100 cop les, one year........ TE NORA RANT ZANTE: 
Less than 100 copies at same = Orders not taken 
for iess than one calendar month 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
porate appropriate masic, etc., etc. 
“he 5 ge one year (four quarters)... 
Single cory, one year (four quarters)... 
100 copies hree months (one quarter). ° 
Under 10 copies, three MONCH, CACD...........0..cceeeee 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate ‘leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, ane requiring 
written answers to questions on tne lesso 

00 copies one month 


Less than 100 co 
for less than one 














endar mous. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 


Messrs. 
——_ E. %. will mt Le American Su School 
‘imes, post @ year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The im ged will be 
sold by “all the ae neeee newsdealers, pence gesgeeee, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | fo" 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for oodinery advertisements in 
The Sunday School Times is 2% cents r 
line (14 lines to an inch), ae insertion, wh 
for one time or more, excepting for the months o- 
November and mober, 





per ag ~ Ah, Advertise- 
in the year, but —s 
ovem en a December, w will be charged 
the increased rate for the nine issues for those months, 
The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, been a 
in the Business De ment will be $1.00 per 
line for each insertion, and for 8 al cee Se solid 
e) 50 cents per line for each insertionat ony season. 
a concerning advertisements dnoul be ad- 


PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














ADVANTAGES, 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
IN USE AND CHEAP, 
IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 

STAND TO A SET, 












FOR BY THE 


RDWARE TRADE 


SALE 


Has 
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{BOOKS ON GARDENING.? 
” St tindersin 


Gardening for Profit.—Price $1.50. 


Gives in comprehensive detail ourtwenty-five years’ experience in Market Gardening. 
If you wish to grow vegetables for sale, you need this book. (In cloth, illustrated.) 


Practical Floriculture.—Price $1.50. 


IWANAAAANAAAAAAAN 


AN 


Se Ab. 





Gardening for Same sevepniivelyigr $1.50. 


Is a concise compendium, ng plaie details for the culture of Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Genera Ger 
(in cloth, illustrated.) 


HMenderson’s Handbook of Plants.— Price $3.00. 

Is a condensed encyclopedia of 412 pages, giving botanical classification, propagation and 
culture of nearly every known se in cultivation, either ornamental or useful. Invaluable 
as a book of reference. (In clo 

Any of the above books sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. We also offer these 
books free, as Premiums, on orders sent us for Seeds, Plants, &c., for conditions of 
which offer, please see our Catalogue for 1883 of ** EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN,” mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


o EE ‘i 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Pt pie OTICAL evita! 14180 Chestnat BSirys’s Bi Byiptctetin, Pa, gus 
Bon at ANNUA baer a ready, eac hg Oe a ae paper, 2 cloth, | = 
BEST THINGS FROM BEST Ny lew 2 — be each, “Yoin, A Nh 


ORATORY by 4 Ward Beecher, lim 
WHITE SUNLIGH OF POTENT WORDS 


Flowers, 
ening. For the useof Amateur Cultivators. 








WNANANANANANANANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


. 





by vbr, John 8. MacIntosh, limp cloth, 


seene 
b 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH (in press) by Re v. Wm. Pitte tenger, r, cloth, : 1.50 
~ ANALYS * PRINCIP owe 4.00 
ELOCUTIONARY CHARTS. {#4 GLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES, 2.00 


We makea opastenty of supplying selections and also of furnishing books relating to Flocution and Oratory. 
Above books for sale by all_ booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt of price. Send for new descriptive cir- 


cular to the setretary, JAMES Y. BECHTEL. 
a7 to you, a niceand complete copy of Te Pilgrim’s 


“nese COOK BOOK 
ess, hi mely illustrated with ten npten a full pag e engravings, and the Fireside Book, one of 


We actually give away and send by mail, 
pan cook ooo ce Legge gop contain at 1, ali recipes, b health hints, and Seinceiinpeoes items of great 
% OU! Shae a will send us y cents - b—~4 for six months’ subscription to 
A PROP i, a 





arge 16- e, 48 column iihestrated 1 r, re — Rwy wpe stories, beau- 
Re Knotty = delightful poems, sketches, and many otbee th things ated to amuse, instruct, 
> Oitertain every mem ber of the family, from the posapes to the eldenso even Sa “Little Tots” are not 
fo: sme ay but J 34 number Contzins something of interest to everybody. Order at once, as our supply of 
sis 


py heb MAST, CROWELL, & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 


) i NEW RR IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


“THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE,” 


Edited by Alfred Arthur, Cleveland,O. A practical and thorough musician and S. S. in- 
structor. Music ofa high character, yet “ae: of tuneful te ta and rich harmony. No 
trashy matter admitted. Containing 221 Hymns and Tunes. To meet the demands of 
the price is fixed as follows: Muslin edition, ornamented covers, 

per hundred, 60 cents single copy. Board edition, ornamented, 

r foo, 49 cts. single copy. Substantially and | nt eS Material best quality. 

© be had of leadin << pap & — ere. Published at the Evangelical PubMshin c House, 
Cleveland, O. — Address: RNHAM, 666 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland. O. 


as i 73. 75 & PiANGFORTE vit Sool UPRICHT ROSEWOOD 


=a nly} $30 for 20 Heh Moy, Su $%. Other fu ROGAN 28 
Barna WoT? partivalars.. 


in ilinetrated Catalogue which is sent free w 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
=aie  Addressorcall upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington.New Jersey 


Jt pa GOT. ce 
L STEEL” PENS. 351, 170, and his other styles. 


Seid throughout the Worid, 
AGENTS WAS iS WANTED for the Best and Fastest. f) for ou 

selling Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 
































AGENTS WANTED ©. oat Oe Ballons Pook, 


year. Send for Sor Pnetrated cireular if you want to make 














money. FORS & McmaAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio, — 
AGENTS W Want *~t Books & Bibles | WE WANT 10 ne BOOK AGENTS 
wor character; great 8 pies . os. DODGE'S & Gen. a AN’S pom es New poor 
Toga pce eee en heees he Fenth on Philaceiobia, Pa TY-THR. 





‘OUR WILD “INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Mlustrations. This 
geet work was subscribed for by | res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 

nd hundreds of eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the most 
v aluable and Thrilling book erer written. It Sells like wild re, 


TREASURY 30,000 souc: 


More Agents W anted 


OF SONG sore 


mic, sentimental and sacred—in grand 





variety. “Would tin sheet form in stores and is the dest ch t mo ffered to Agents. 
As 3 he wclegantly bound, oxly $2.50. Send for Posnaes. ines etre Roce Soest Peake. etc. ye 
Aly na Way by pm le meg Bi SB. B50 to A.D. WORTHINGTON 2 CO. Hartford, Conn. 
a Thursb: Co 


ANT ED, Agents.—Startling as the pages of ro- 
mance, from the lowest de oy t slavery toa posi- 
tion among the first in the land. Life and es” of 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


written by himself; 18 full illustrations; price $2.50. 
Outrivals“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” in thrillingand roman- 
tic interest, with the added charm that every word is 

true. A marvellous a” most phically told and ot 
great historical value. This volume will be eagerly 
sought for by the hundreds of thousands who have 
watched the remarkable career, and mave been thrilled 


very, "fant. 


Carite 
oa TMS RRC AR eae SAS 


woe cies in Bible Lands. 




















Faawx 6. Ds Hass, D.D., late U. 8. Consul to Palestine. With | by the el f thi derful 
Ee ae im the East, and aces and y oquence of this wonderful mai 
eer ioer Wan RG? Tivosnccea? atch Dew Mens ona PARK PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
original Engravings. Including information that cannot be obtai “ace Spaubesivnapananse> 
ey, source. is the moat and book pu 
for Iiustrated circular, with i Acurre Wawrspr. 


BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philada 
BETTER 





COFFEE 


At One-Third Coat of any other process. 
Perfection Coffee Pot, indispensabie 
to ever family. 

Agenda Wanted, Frormous profits. choice 
free, no boxing or freight charges. 
ep agent made $175 the firat week, 
another 640, ete. Write at once. 


es SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, 0., Kansas City, Mo. 


ACENTS!-.3 Send for E.B. TREAT’S 


of the Ereqaxnt New 
*, Sac 


roes & Mens 
Ricel’& Comper Plates. 












ton 


tee 





Send for circular 
EMV EMVALID © OnATR WorKs, New Hewen C 





The London Hearing Horn. 
“THE LONDON ” is one of the neatest, 
most effective, and smallest HEARING 
HORNS in use; it is made of brass, on 
scientific principles, and finished either - 
silver plate, gn ivory ear tip 
k Japan enamel with black ru 
Price, five dollars each. Sent by 
mail upon receipt of the price. Warran 


ISAAC S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


723 Market St., Philadelphia. 














WewantS te Guenty 
and Local Agents. 
Address E.B. TREAT, 757 Broadway, New York. 











Gives up to date our whole experience in the tyler and Growing of Plants e 
during the past thirty years. is work is a complete guide for those intending to become 
Florists. (In cloth, illustrated.) 






Weedon Wisca bat, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Accounts of Bankers, Merchants and others 


received. 
Buy and sell Forei Exchange, both bankers 
lB uropean cities. 


and documentary on princi 
Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 


Bonds, including Government, State and Munici- 
pal, bought and sold. 5 

Deal in the various issues of Land Warrants and 
Sc rip. 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders of all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 
description and address, 


T. J. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% First Mortgages 


Large secu ne new. r circular, 
FRANCIS MITH & » - ndianapoiis, Ind. 


‘Wein BONDS sac 


ag em ner Ly mee ol tees ot ten 
go ay ny Bonde a a Specialty weir 
For Sarees" Ve J. CHEW, dr. °" 


GALIFORNIA AND THE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


TWO SELECT EXCURSION PARTIES, 
Under the eee gg ee of E.M. JENKINS, formerly 
of Cook, Son & Jenkins. To leave Philadelphia 
Baltimore and Washington in Palace Car. 

FIRST PARTY leaves April 2% Goes to St. Louis 
and down the Mississippi River by magnificent steamer 
to New Orleans, then across Texas by Southern Pacific 
os stopping at Houston, San Antonio, Los 

los, Entire oe takes 58 days and costs $550, 

4a COND yt leaves May 7. Goes to St. Louis, 
Denver and Salt Lake ; same as last year. Occup 
46 days and costs $450. 


Both Parties Include Yosemite Valley and 


Colorado. 
Both ones by Chicago and N a Falls. All 
penses are included in the fare. 
Pamphlet, With i of the Tours, can be 
had at MEYER ROS.’ Piano Warerooms, 1717 
CHESTNUT Street, Philadelphia, and where passen- 
addressin bE. M. JENKINS, 

Broadway, 2 New York. 
Programmes of European Tours are ready. 


EUROP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


1883,  Copbinios Un led vantages 
for Bee ae Cirenkar | Free. 
_E. TOURJEE. Franklin Sauare, Boston. _ 


UNITED STATES . 


MUTUAL ) 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Accident Relegrenee. Yoats 
Indemnity. M ic , oo ‘A 
pe ag nwt 


= "ab =e ot -4 10. {6,080 Tn erane 
BF eh Scie oftecias 2at tos 
cation Blank. 
European Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS. B,. PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 























gers can join, or by 

















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


To One and All.—Are you suffering from a 

Cones Cold. PAsthma, Bronchitis, or any of the vast. 

ulmonary troubles that so often end in Consump- 
tion If so, use “* Wilbor’s Pure Cod-liver OU and 
Lime,” asafe ‘and effective remedy. ke gh is no quack 
preparation, but is regularly presestbed & ey the medi- 
cal faculty. Manufactured only by WILBor, 
Chemist, n. Sold by all im. Fy 








TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





EN Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50 

A Catalogue of Outline Designs’ in Cards, Panels 
and in Boeks, sent free on application. 

How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 

Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE. Py re 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa- 
tion necessary for the beginner. Price 

Either of the pa sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 





or both for $%. S&S. W. TILTON & CO., 333 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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8S. C. SMALL & CO. 
(Lats or Saaw, Appin & Co.) Manuractrurens or 


PARLOR, CHUROH & LODGE FURNITURE, 
Tl & 73 PORTLAND STREET, Boston, aan 


ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Send “3 J.&R. LAMB, ‘ 
rt eo Street, New York, 
FOR HAND B 
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Church Li. 


the 
Light oalece 





eapest itowt » 
‘or Churches, Stores, 
ors, Ban 


e 
ffices, 

ty eninge ef room. Get 

2a een 

LP. 651 Peart St... ¥- 

peels, Tee Farms etc FUL aichet 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciesheaat. © 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known 63s. PiFire Alarm since 
and other Bella; ais6 Chimes 


MENEELY & €0.. WEST TROY. 1.1.1. 








Bells of Pure and Tin 




















YT RTI * 
where not buy else- 
until you have 

c ned this o 








DANIEL F sae nS. HEN 1 ARSE 








The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 


by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements thatcostly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 

IntusTRatTeD CaTa- 


+ 


tation of former years | 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


ENDORSED B BY ore = .- Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson ae Philtp Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
ev. D. 


NicVicar, Hon. F. Fail rbanks. 





FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. W. Randoiph, Rev. 8. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts 





LAW OFFICES oF 
EDWARD H. HAWKE & EDWARD H. HAWEE, JR., 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 120 BROADWAY, 


New York, £86 Qe, 
Ct 
fn chil Hales hLoser My ha ; er: 
_ a oh, sets he A: 
at ad ow 


1888 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson iilustra-* 





map! pmo nll, og ett, 
je Amal ope rfid 


en 
ej 


facing Ein ne ae gurstcon nual 


Office of the Hate & Kitpurw Manvracturine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29, 1882, 





E. H. HAWKE, Esq., 120 Broapway, N. Y. 
Dear Str:—Contents of your — are duly noted, and eee eaece 
ciated. Have you an en to o rinting the letter in circular form and 


using it in our adve den ge it wil be - much service tous? Your favor- 
able reply to this mest will v — meee 
Oy Youn see — zs Hate & Kiceurn Mr’, Co. 


ai fitted i ama Daf LE pana J883 
2 pry cee 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO., 


EXTENSIVE MAKERS OF 


Fine Cabinet Work and First-Class Upholstery 


IN ALL ITS DETAILS. 


NEW CHAMPION AUTOMATIC FOLDING BED 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
DESIGNED WORK A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 48 and 5 NORTH SIXTH STREE1 
FACTORIES : 615, 617, 619 and 621 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We are daily the recipient of testimonials from our customers, of which the above letters 
are only a fair specimen. 








\ SAFE ARRIVAL — 


CUARANTEED 
by MAILto 


in 14 CASH PREMIUMS, and other articles sure to Qj 
all, distributed to perso: jargest Club orders. WA 
soi open iS. - 12Geraniums, Fucheias, ene 
to make to beautify Home and procure p 
e Kose Nursery, Kichmond, ad, ind. Mention porer. 








prone es, 





Loeurs, with el 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 
J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattlebere, Vt. 

















P " ANOFOR T ES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 


fame or need At "ng ater mal pele aes aad iba 
tap Grapes 


a's ff pusney 











WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


/ 








AN . SURGEON AND bling in 
enys that most of the Merse and stile Suclie sulk bast axe Geclbieet auch, 
that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pou. 
ders yre a 
lutely pure and 








FRUIT TREES 2 Poach. . Apple, Pear (inclu- 
IEFFER), Quin um, 
ppstont, Cherry, ‘cctarine, ete, Nice young 


trees, home grown. Also Currants, Raspberries, 


Meck v ee berinnee Strawberries, ooseberries, Grapevines (new varie- 
| ee), Rhubarb and As s Seat, a ad Elms, 


Varieties, (2 
orse Chestnuts, ag vergree 1 sizes, — ap low 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Newest Pa ie 
Catalogue 


? 


















* tions Published» 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















fee DOTS OF THEM, 


Plants by mail or express to ail parts of the United States, 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID 





COULEY CABINET CREAME ant Superiority demon- 
89 | __ii!/ Their Success without a 
WORD ‘4-3 tai ceesila 
i ive ey are . eee, 
Wg Mil for 
ER BUTTER. 
Davis Swing Churns—Eureka 


wt Workers and Printers. 
pe end — of pal yn hea 24 


Hi nie 
marty Sem MW eCHIN TC ECO., OD. Bellows Pais” eo 


Bet wat 


ano GRAZING LANDS anc rounc on 7 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


ws MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices; Lona Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For Fut INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
MENTION THis PAPER. Sr. Paut, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cee 











Bm L enoauaied ad e farmer, 
bie. ps By wll or spittin. The J 
pms Walley” ale Rost in tug pordion of vot Nort eon 
m nv ae Oo 0 
with 3 record witing po me bushels of “ No, 


hard” wheat S — acre, str lions of acres of the 
prairie land, near — ae free to settlers. 
Men with paoaking 


can find constan ake cm noe Ss. 
xcelien 
— hlets, with relint empio e tndorpaton and map sent 
any applicant by 


“SECRETARY BOAF BOARD OF D OF TRADE, 





OOO. ojere 

















JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, B.1. rates, Small trees lants oe a Tt 
fos price-list now. J a ROBERTS Meet 


F James River, Va., in a northern 
Send quhlemeuh. Tiustrated circnlar free. 
Liane J. ¥. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 


Pei SELASSIE at 8 APE SS oe 
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A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
oro of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved expressly for this number, and a double- pons 

icture helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of s Escape, 

e Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Canines etc. 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies ayear. It is sent by mail without 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
each, To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 
63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
uarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD” | S610 Mme BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51.00 


e 
Without Stoo! Five Five Staves, hand. 

Freight Regular Price $85.00 srinmns ‘imi. | FIVE SET eppenran 

i It will not REE a It contains Sweet 

Prepaid s 1 Cello, 8 ft, tone. | Melodia, 8 ft. tone. $Clarabella, | VOIX CELESTE STOP, the famous French Horn Solo 
8ft. tone. 4 Manual Sub-Bass 16 ft. tone. 5 Bourdon, | Combination, New Grand Organ | Right and Left Kneo 

wae, ne, 8 ft. tone. 7 Viol diGamba, ria tone. 8 pean Scope to beg the entire moti oa han the Knee, if 


i x E REEDS 
ch Horn’ 8 ft. tone. 12Harp Aolian. 13 Vox | as followe: Bot oo cemetel bub baa. ecde: oct of 3 
umana. 8 ft. tone. 15 Duleiana, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clerio- | Octaves of VOLX CELESTE; one set of eo ey BOR 
net, $ ft. tone. 17 Voix Celeste, 8 tt. tone. 18 Violina, 4 ft. and 2 1-3 Uctaves each of regular G OLDE! 
19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone. 20 Piccolo, 4 ft.tone. 21 | T eyes Besides ail fitted up with 
Harmonique. 22 ‘Srehestral Forte. 23 Grand Organ | an ‘AVE COUPLER, which tho power of 
Knee 8 a es a Ccgan Doe. the instrument. Lamp Siands, ‘or Music, 
18 BEAUTIFUL IN. ALPERICANCK: DEING | Ren it bas a Siiine Tad ded nge: 
Cc. a a 
CHET LAKE CUI, te cae is solid Watut pro> | fadlen fr toying’ Tis ohses Shek hee af the 
ornamented ie ied carving and expensivo | uw ht are made from the best. of rub- 
Spay yonects. The Music Pocket is of the most beau- | ber are power, and are up wits 
design extant. itis deserving of « place in the and best quality of ctraps. The 
pn parlor, and of h sarpes. pol- 
design,never getout of repair or worn 


ished metal,neat 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY_ OFFER. cirseeicicg React: 


Bench, Book, etc., 
L/L he same as IT sett jor 885. You 
should order immediately, and in no case Sir lar the 10 8. One year’s test 
trial given and a full warrantee for 
siz years. 
Given under my hand and seal 

this 12th day of April, 1883. 
Send by Bank Draft, P. O. 
Money er, Registered Letter, 
Express prepaid. or by Check on 

our bank, if forwarded within 





































Teachers’ Bibles. 


“OXFORD” 
Revised New Testaments, 
Authorized by the American Committee of Revision 


In various Sizes and Styles of Binding. 
For sale at all bookstores throughout the country. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
_ 42% Bleecker St.. New York. 


The Album Writer’s Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems gt Soetry and. Byenee 
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a receipted bill in am for 
9 and Srna is attvertined fully war: 
for ate x years. Money refunded, with interest from Se ot of Femaittanes, if not as represen bonted 


after one year’s use. (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


























FREIGHT PREPAID. 4: » fertner inocement for you (provided you order 
writing in Aut fibre. 6 rede. paper. coser., diately, within the 10 days) I agree ° prep pay freight 
15 cents bound in Postage on the above ‘Organ 7) your nearest raleeaa freight station, any Totut ey of tn e Mississippi 
nea incon 2p fivin &co, At ee River, or that far on ony oing west of it. This isarare oppartunity to place an instrument, 

8. , Now Lae as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, at manufacturer’s wholesale prices. 
wee Order now ; nothing saved by correspondence. 
EDUCATIONAL. TO Enclosed find $51 for organ. I have reac your statement in this 
1 both sexes. Term opens HOw ORDER. rtisement, and I order one on ‘condition that it must prove 
# Kori ns A. Anew , New Britain, exactly as represented in this vos hemaen or Lshall return it at the end of one year’s use, and 
- demand the return of my money, with interest from the very NPodt-aice I ne it oe - <4 
Dr, Warring’s non Feaee tga ty Engh N. a For cont, according to your offer. Be very particular to give Name, County, 
Business or College, pects 3G 2 23 ion, and on what Railroad. 2a Be sure 2 Re ia Bank pratt 5 PO Mone na ee 
ad Fo ok ere fered 4 Lotter, Express prepaid, or by Bank C pecat oft. deate h on 
GOR for), s mnie and remit by mail on that day which will pe this special ee» 
eg ray. rl co Rad instrument introduced without delay, hence this special order 
to Profemor JO ‘SE ALL. Pe ancrstiek immediately. Address or call upon the caakianctelar. 





“Pennsylvania. Miltary Academy, NEW ATYLE No. 1946, igs, ne, Don sine DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, 1 be, A A 
Col. Theo. . - 


yatt, President — AGENTS WANTED ‘ott THE 


Lites a Nunn gy Caos fr deren ‘rane HISTORY .. U.S. Soh nW rT Reva 
mation eget eee BY ALEXANDER H, STEPHENS, VAllaillane _ 
mame ere. BY MAIL. |zrtsseesce TORE 





























usical I cal . is th bs caring A H 
and College. F : ‘nded 802. Both Pate ae po he oc dm torical foentes, ands themeet com. ippait and S U 
Sex I decided care and By subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every Pee point- 
comforts harmingly on Narragansett z eounty. end for circulars and extra terms to Agents, Saeniee ~ express or freight, accord- 
opport oa fOr gall water ‘bathing and, boatine. If you need Clothing, ready- __ Natrona PUBLISHING Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. ing to, cizoumetancee-—sungect, to beara snd and 
voles ga ring term Hkareh 27 Cata- ~Salaty and expenses, logue, with details, mailed spre had 
pistons kt "evme:) made or to order, for Men or | Salesmen Wanted. (i sira’ing: | |S YouS WaNaitasoa, Sapesnina 
1 nthe notendiaeness Bsn Bo ° We Soe the 1 retafl stock in the United States. 
Boys, send us your address, and ACTIVE, ENERGETIC, HONEST — 
ate Normal School,| °°": sno | MEX ANEERowixintz see Aue | EMBROIDERY SILK, 
° © , Norwich, Muskingum Co., o , worth $1. 
Indiana Pa we will mail you our new Spring = posed’ 7 We continue to sell the potan ps tont oo} lengths 
5 . Greenhouse | 2nd assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
Teachers thoroughly prepared for entering their field Book for I 88 3: } Ae shrubbery! —e oe anf ye ounce. 
of labor. Students fully prepared to enter our best y mall The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co., 








t Uatalogue free. J.T. PHILLIPS, 238 Market St. Phila. or469 Broadway N. Y. 

colleges, A SS yt eT SILK . PATCHWORK made Blocks of 
" ail sizes in 100 elegant styles, Send 4 8c. et 

Building 5 story, brick, rooms large and airy; heated WANAM AKER & BROWN, for for samples. Gi tion silk Co., New EN Conn. 

by steam and lighted with gas. Hot and cold baths r AN s ~ PAPER | For ~*~ als, ete. Sonnet than ash- 
4 L ‘ n cents for samples 

throughout the Taye bag ne 12 ac @s; eo OAK H ALL, NAPKIN APKINS. py yen oe Dg WAR 

promenades. Instruct! unsurpassed. erms 

moderate and accommodations first class. The Largest Retail Clothing House, GIVEN AW A Y ! FREE! BY Return Mail—A full deseri ription of 





mein, Wholesale and retail. 


























Moopy’s w TAILoR § Dr 
Spring Term will 7 ; To all who subscribe, before J Ist, to the W CurTtTine. D.W. MOODY. & CO. 31 W. h Cincinnati, 0. 0. 
Dring ‘Term will open Apetl % 108, For further | Sixth and Market Streets, Waren ‘Hikar, beautifully printed, containing | © 4 Japanese napkins, 3x2, aasoried colors aod bar- 
information address, : 2 all the news of the’ week, stories, miscellany, ets, | 24.3 der, 25 cts by mall. ”“G. W. Lake, 74 Pine St., N. Y. 
tes L. H. DURLING, Principal. Philadelphia, $1.50 a year, we will send "Tice, Paty Wasnt ro 
-WEW ENGLAND ~— 12 Beautiful Roses, or, BARLOWS | ey 
CONSERY ATORY OF MUSIC. 20 Splendid Verbenas, or, INDIGO BLUE 2; ; § WIDTRERGI, a Prop. | 
Gerani that TROUGH-—before 
In all its branches, by noted pro- 12 ums, or, Fuchsias, or A plcchastn raddreme Re Veg Bey 
a proportionate number of any kind of ts yon | wit stamp. Nice Gutter. Patented Dec. 
FI wing, mting and Modelling. THE RIDCWAY want. Send at once for specimen Sara. talaeing full | 12, 1882, Sample eter viieaae Mention this paper. 
ine a ing, Pa list. ale ———— a. give you double your | ~~ LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 

ENGLISH BRANCHES, « full course. Experi PATENT Ore GILLETTE, Pubi EVELET MACHINE. 


rk, TM. NEWEST AND BEST, 
LANGUAGES, German, French, and Italian, No- K E F te § ' @ - R ATOR Thghianet Park, Also the ‘ Improved " and *‘ Tri-Patent.”* 
ELQCUPEPR ont Dramatic Action, Platform Eti- Dries and purifies itself while in use. : FRESH ON ION SEED mye bang he ened Aree 

































Saves your Eyesight and leaves 
qu ion, and the best oppor- m. a Blacker Manuscript. 
t r 8. * s s Ss : AT LESS THAN HALF-PRICE P’ 
ooay public gr eG 5. R. KELLEY, i For dhcp Hotels, Restaurants, Butchers, To Introduce my seed, I will se nd prepaid by mall, to Hi. L. Lipman, 51 8. Fourth &t., Phila. 
rea rie otc, oz. 2. ). Ti 
HOME ACCOMMODATIONS, clegant appoint: | ~" a a pid Youiow Danvers Onion Seed... Sc. Oe Sc. 1.00 RF OCRAY PICTURES Vite 
the Musical, Literary, and Artistic centre of old storage and transportation, Large W cthersicld Veh ROD, ses. ene ’ 2B 4 Advertising Cards. Palettes and Print- 
America. THE RIDGWAY PATENT REFRIGERATOR C0., | “Aico, sc greauly’ Fediiced Fates, tne following choice ing, Presses, including new set of Im 
UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in con- | seeds, ail of my cwngrowth, werrante a tre sh we too, 80 & ‘ie C00 are OS cca N.Y 
certs, recitals, lectures, rary, etc. or money refunde acket. 1 02. 5 som a Be os hens Bs BB 
E " E i ad | _ 1B Chestnut Street, ‘Philadelphia. Harris Yellow Globe Maen W urzel, 5c, ‘ie. 50c. @ Decalcomanies 25c.3 50 Choice, 
VERY pears the Union is represented | — Egyptian Blood Turnip Beet. Sc. 8 B& & Qe. 125 Mixed, 310c.3; Agent’s Outfit, 
among y/ bi Bi y/ ing Smooth Blood-Red Beet.. 5 bb 8 peng Complete Outfits for ornamenting on 
SUMMER TERM hegins April 23, 1883, Rooms | OlUMBIA BICYCIES. | Harris ait Long Carver 5 1 Bw God Chita, Glass, ete, 50c.y 75ers & 
may now be secured, j \ 7 as ins at ie Cabbage Lettuce,"The Deacon,’ 5 5 % 275 Catalogue ¥ e E.R ETTB BERG & Co., t eveland, Oo. 
A SESSION beginning July 5. ‘iar vers, I ministers, wait A ee; Musk Melon, Parly Christiana, 5 © 35 LO YRINTING PRESSES complete, sii and upwards. 
free. iB bhantn aac ad” eek ae eaipp ie che Pereni, Lang Dutch. ee . ’ = 4 4 Sunday-se = op and Church seals and stamps. Cop- 
: ’ p Nos 2 er linen-marker stamp with ink, $1.00. Rubber, 60c. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. © many iMlustrated 36 page catalogue | Radish, Rose-olive Shape, 15 80 | Pnitial Letters S0c. Bend for chotlors. ot. GOLDS. 
ate 2 res ’ / CA 4 These seeds are of the ve ry best quality, and T want | BOROUGH. 720 C hestnut Street, , Philadel hia 
B peguastly provides for Pern, C4) THE POPE M’F’G CO,, everybody to try them this Spring. The seeds will be m, =" P 
ap seis lie so Washington St. Boston, Dia | Feist nalts uso order” ature | n/a cNe Reet at tears Mah se 





since 
. Rochester, | @rything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
Places showtidee seeappltgaiion forms wanting | 56 oi Colisoles, tha" bao arte, tert ieg for oped 1 Ee ee AE Rs me lass with directions for | publisher, as well as the ape, by stating that you 
Eston formaand cae feafia nr Teacke we | 20; ino ete tylea bbe ty tt Mow core, P mrockpert, WF . quitivation, free. . saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that arc trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good | standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that Ty ae 


























